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THE FIRST OFFENCE. 


In the cheerful dining-room of my bachelor-friend Ste- 
yenson, a select party was assembled to celebrate his 
birthday. A very animated discussion had been carried 
on for some time, as to whether the first deviation from 
integrity should be treated with severity or leniency. 
| Various were the opinions, and numerous the arguments 
)| brought forward to support them. The majority ap- 
t peared to lean to the side of ‘crush all offences in the 


bad,’ when a warm-hearted old gentleman exclaimed, 

‘Depend upon it, more young people are lost to society 
| from a first offence being treated with injudicious seve- 
| tity, than from the contrary extreme. Not that I would 
pass over even the slightest deviation from integrity, 


“aun ¢ither in word or deed ; that would certainly be mistaken 
nit bill 34 all but, on the other hand, neither would I punish 
folios.’ The iM) ‘with severity an offence committed, perhaps, under the 
s, the third influence of temptation—temptation, too, that we our- 
aherny | selves may have ee on a = the way, in = 
amanner as to render it irresistible. For instance, a lady 

abeth hires a servant ; the girl has hitherto borne a good cha- 
aments 220 I) racter, but it is her first place; her honesty has never 
a = em (i) yet been put to the test. Her mistress, without thinking 
~& po of the continual temptation to which she is exposing a 
0. Mr Stu am) fllow-creature, is in the habit of leaving small sums of 
Richards 2) money, generally copper, lying about in her usual sit- 
a 2 ting-room. After a time, she begins to think that these 
125 guiness fms are not always found exactly as she left them. 
fees, making {q) Suspicion falls upon the girl, whose duty it is to clean 
). .The viee the room every morning. Her mistress, however, thinks 
o pay 4 great HM) she will be quite convinced before she brings forward 
vt ve ence, She counts the money mg = at 
ree t, and the next morning some is missing. No one 
pe thy The Mm) Das been in the room but the girl; her guilt is evident. 
L400! Thus 3 Well, what does her mistress do? Why, she turns the 
her expensive gil out of her house at an hour’s notice; cannot, in 
‘emscience, give her a character ; tells all her friends 

how dreadfully distressed she is; declares there is 

r the p Rothing but ingratitude to be met with among ser- 


Yants; laments over the depravity of human nature; 
and never dreams of blaming herself for her wicked— 
yes, it is wicked—thoughtlessness in thus constantly 
exposing to temptation a young ignorant girl; one most 
likely whose mind, if not enveloped in total darkness, 
has only an imperfect twilight knowledge whereby to 
right from wrong. At whose door, I ask,’ 

ntinued he, growing warmer, ‘will the sin lie, if that 
sink into the lowest depths of vice and misery? 
, at the door of her who, after placing temptation 
faber very path, turned her into the pitiless world, de- 
of that which constituted her only means of ob- 
an honest livelihood—her character; and that 
Without one effort to reclaim her—without affording 
4singlé opportunity of retrieving the past, and re- 


gaining by future good conduct the confidence of her 
employer.’ 

‘There is, I fear, too much truth in what you say,’ 
remarked our benevolent host, who had hitherto taken 
no part in the conversation; ‘ and it reminds me of 
a circumstance that occurred in the earlier part of 
my life, which, as it may serve to illustrate the subject 
you have been discussing, I will relate.’ .There was a 
general movement of attention ; for it was a well-known 
fact, that no manufacturer in the town of was 
surrounded with so many old and faithful servants as 
our friend Stevenson. 

*In the outset of my business career,’ said he, ‘I took 
intg my employment a young man to fill the situation 
of under clerk ; and, according to a rule I had laid down, 
whenever a stranger entered my service, his duties were 
of a nature to involve as little responsibility as possible, 
until sufficient time had been given to form a correct 
estimate of his character. This young man, whom I 
shall call Smith, was of a respectable family. He had lost 
his father, and had a mother and sisters in some mea- 
sure dependent upon him. After he had been a short 
time in my employment, it happened that my confiden- 
tial clerk, whose duty it was to receive the money from 
the bank for the payment of wages, being prevented by 
an unforeseen circumstance from attending at the proper 
time, sent the sum required by Smith. My confidence 
was so great in my head clerk, who had been long 
known to me, that I was not in the habit of regularly 
counting the money when brought to me; but as, on 
this occasion, it had passed through other hands, I 
thought it right to do so. Therefore calling Smith 
back as he was leaving my counting-house, I desired 
him to wait a few minutes, and proceeded to ascertain 
whether it was quite correct. Great was my»surprise 
and concern on finding that there was a considerable 

eficiency. 

“From whom,” said I, “ did you receive this money?” 

He replied, “ From Mr »” naming my confidential 
clerk. 

“Tt is strange,” said I, looking steadily at him. 
“But this money is incorrect, and it is the first time I 
have found it so.” He changed countenance, and his 
eye fell before mine; but he answered, with tolerable 
composure, “ that it was as he had received it.” 

“It is in vain,” I replied, “ to attempt to impose upon 
me, or to endeavour to cast suspicion on one whose cha- 
racter for the strictest honesty and undeviating integrity 
is so well established. Now, I am perfectly convinced 
that you have taken this money, and that it is at this 
moment in your possession; and I think the evi- 
dence against you would be thought sufficient to jus- 
tify me in immediately dismissing you from my ser- 
vice. But you are a very young man; your conduct 
has, I believe, been hitherto perfectly ‘correct, and 1 ain 
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willing to afford you an opportunity of redeeming the 
past. All knowledge of this matter rests between our- 
selves, Candidly confess, therefore, the error of which 
you have been guilty; restore what you have so dis- 
honestly taken; endeavour, by your future good con- 
duct, to deserve my confidence and respect, and this cir- 
cumstance shall never transpire to injure you.” The 
poor fellow was deeply affected. In a voice almost in- 
articulate with emotion he acknowledged his guilt, and 
said that, having frequently seen me receive the money 
without counting it, on being intrusted with it himeelf, 
the idea had flashed across his mind that he might 
easily abstract some without incurring suspicion, or at 
allsevents without there being sufficient evidence to 
justify it; that, being in distress, the temptation had 
proved stronger than his power of resistance, and he 
had yielded. “I cannot now,” he continued, “ prove 
how deeply your forbearance has touched me; time 
alone can show that it has not been misplaced.” He 
left me to resume his duties. 

Days, weeks, and months passed away, during which 
I scrutinised his conduct with the greatest anxiety, 
whilst at the same time I carefully guarded against 
an. spyumenee of suspicious watchfulness ; and with 
delight observed that so far my experiment had suc- 
| ceeded. The greatest regularity and attention—the 
| utmost devotion to my interests—marked his business 
| habits; and this without any display ; for his quiet and 
| humble deportment was from that time remarkable. 
| At length, finding his conduct invariably marked by 
| the utmost openness and plain-dealing, my confidence 
| in him was so far restored, that, on a vacancy occurring 
| in a situation of greater trust and increased emolyment 
| than the one he had hitherto filled, I placed him in it; 
| and never had I the slightest reason to repent of the 
I had acted towards him. Not only had I the 
| pleasure of reflecting that I had, in all probability, saved 

a fellow-creature from a continued course of vice, and 

consequent misery, and afforded him the opportunity of 

becoming a respectable and useful member of society, 

but I had gained for myself an indefatigable servant—a 

faithful and constant friend. For years he served me 
| with the greatest fidelity and devotion. His character 
| for rigid, nay, even scrupulous honesty, was so well 
| known, that “as honest as Smith,” became a proverb 
| amongst his acquaintances. One morning I missed him 
| fram his accustomed place, and upon inquiry, learnt 
| that he was detained at home by indisposition, Several 
| days elapsed, and still he was absent; and upon calling 
| at his house to inquire after him, I found the family in 
| great distress on his account. His complaint had proved 
| typhus fever of a malignant kind. From almost the 

commencement of his attack, he had, as his wife (for he 

had been some time married) informed me, lain in a 
| state of total unconsciousness, from which he had roused 
| only to the ravings of delirium, and that the physician 
| gave little hope of his recovery. For some days he 
| continued in the same state: at length a message was 
| brought me, saying that Mr Smith wished to see me; 
the messenger adding, that Mrs Smith noped I would 
come as soon as possible, for she feared her husband 
was dying. I immediately obeyed the summons. 

On entering his chamber, I found the whole of his 
family assembled to take farewell of him they so tenderly 
loved. As soon as he perceived me, he motioned for me 
to approach near to him, and taking my hand in both 
of his, he turned towards me his dying countenance, full 
of gratitude and affection, and said, “ My dear master, 
my best earthly friend, I have sent for you that I ma 
give you the thanks and blessing of a dying man for 
your goodness tome. To your generosity and mercy I 
owe it, that I have lived useful and respected, that I 
die lamented and happy. To you I owe it, that I leave 
to my children a name unsullied by crime, that in after 
years the blush 


him. According to the measure he has meted to others, 


do thou mete unto him.” Then turning to his family. 
he said, “ My beloved wife and children, I intrust you, 
without fear, to the care of that heavenly parent who 
has said, ‘ Leave thy fatherless children to me, and I 
will preserve them alive, and let thy widows trust in 
= And you, my , Se aes, “ae I know, be to 
em as you have me—gui rotector, 
friend.” That,’ continued the kind wan looking 
round upon us with glistening eyes, ‘though mixed 
with sorrow, was one of the happiest moments of my 
life. As I stood by the bedside of the dying man, and 
looked around upon his children growing up virtuous 
intelligent, and upright, respecting and honouring, as 
much as they loved their father; when I saw his wife, 
though overcome with grief for the loss of a tender and 
beloved husband, yet sorrowing not as one without 
hope, but even in that moment of agony deriving com- 
fort from the belief that she should meet him again in 
that world where 


** Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown ;” 


when I listened to his fervent expressions of gratitude, 
and saw him calmly awaiting the inevitable stroke, 
trusting in the mercy of God, and at peace with his 
fellow-men ; and when I thought of what the reverse of 
all this might have been—crime, misery, a disgraceful 
and dishonoured life, perhaps a shameful and violent 
death—had I yielded tc the first impulse of indignation, 
I felt a happiness which no words can express. We are 
told that there is more joy amongst the angels of God 


nine just persons that need no repentance. With such 
a joy as we may imagine theirs, did I rejoice over poor 
Smith, as I closed his eyes, and heard the attendant 
minister in fervent tones exclaim, “ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord ; yea, saith the spirit, for they rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow them.” 
My friends, I am an old man. During a long and 
eventful career in business, I have had intercourse with 
almost every variety of temper and disposition, and with 
many degrees of talent, but I have never found reason 
to swerve from the principle with which I set out in 
life, to “temper justice with mercy.”’ 

-Such was the story of our friend. And I believe not 
one in that company but returned home more disposed 
to judge leniently of the failings of his fellow-creatures, 
and, as far as lay in his power, to extend to all who 
might fall into temptation that mercy which, under 
similar circumstances, he would wish shown to himself, 
feeling ‘ that it is more blessed to save than to destroy.’* 


DR D. B. REID ON VENTILATION, WARMING, 
AND LIGHTING. 


Dr D. B. Rem, while pursuing the profession of a 
teacher of chemistry in Edinburgh, constructed a class- 
room for his own use, in which he exemplified the best 
principles of ventilation, in combination with heating 
and lighting, at the same time that the communication 
of sound was specially provided for. The success at- 
tained by him on this occasion was submitted to the 
personal examination of Earl Grey, Lord Brougham, 
and other eminent persons, and proved the cause of his 
being selected to superintend the ventilation, heating, 
and lighting of the Houses of Parliament. In that 
office he has for some years devoted himself almost 


England, as well as in various public buildings ; so that 
he may now, we believe, be esteemed as at the head 

is department of architectural economy. The skill 
which he has acquired by experience, may be presumed! 


over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and || 
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* It may not be superfluous to remark, that this little paper Ih. 
scribes events of actual occurrence. 
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work 
concerning the health and comfort of the public. 

Such a work Dr Reid has produced in the form of a 
goodly octavo, illustrated by several hundreds of wood 


. 


to engravings, and embracing all desirable information, 
d not only on ventilation, but every other kindred subject, 
: as fully noted below.* He commences with a chapter 
=| | on the importance of a constant supply of pure air for 


i ion, and the injurious consequences of breathing 
= | a vitiated atmosphere. ‘It is not generally understood,’ 
- ') he says, ‘that in innumerable public and private assem- 
™, ') plies, churches, theatres, schools, &c. an atmosphere is 


fe | often breathed continually which is as foul and offen- 
a || sive, compared with the air that is congenial to the 
a lungs, as the water of the Thames at London Bridge 
, | contrasted with a pure mountain spring. It is no ex- 
i i aggerated statement to affirm, that the greatest scourge 
am )) with which this and so many other climates is affected, 
| namely, consumption, owes its origin more to ignorance 

) of the laws of health connected with the peculiarities of 

a to alterations of air and temperature, and to 

= the severity of local draughts, than to any disadvan- 


| hi tages connected with the local state of the atmosphere, 
Py. which cannot be met with proper care and attention.’ 


= He adds that, in some ill ventilated hospitals, cases 
le t have ‘ presented themselves where the apparently life- 
— less corpse, subdued and oppressed far more by the 
-_ atmosphere with which it was surrounded than by the 


| God disease to which it was supposed to have fallen a vic- 
, im) tim, has actually been known to revive after removal 


y Le lm) to the dead-room, a separate apartment, where a whole- 
es some atmosphere played unrestrictedly upon it.’ 
P sant Dr Reid states, that the breathing of a bad atmo- 
7 per re has a great effect in depressing the appetite, and 
, this fact he presents an illustration which will pro- 
5 dae bably be read with a smile. Let us first mention that 
yo mr author constructed, in connexion with his class- 
8 ith mom, a chamber which he designed as a model of all 
a ith that a private room ought to be in respect of ventila- 
= tim. Fresh air was constantly flowing into it through 
senemn mertures in the floor, and by a draught out of the ceil- 
out in ing it was made certain that no one should ever breathe 
ot the same air twice. He could by these means throw 
eve not 1 my sort of odour into the room which he pleased, as 
isposed that of a lavender field, an orange grove, &c. One 
a gening, calling at the class-room, we found a multitude 
all a # young men rushing into it from this chamber in a 
smmselt state of great risible excitement. What was the cause? 
hi “4 Nothing but this. Their master had been giving them 
estroy. atreat of strawberries and cream, followed by some 
_* light negus ; and, during the feast, he had regaled them 
° vith a succession of the most delicious perfumes. At 
RMING, HB hast, when it was time to disperse, he had thrown in a 
drug smell so intense and intolerable, that the hint could 
tot be mistaken ; and the party broke up in the admired 
ion of 8 Tl dsorder which we had witnessed. This anecdote will 
da clas Til weve to introduce the following remarks from our 
| the best TM author's volume :-— 
h heating ‘It appears to be universally admitted, that a low diet 
unication inishes the necessity for much air ; and that, on the 
uccess hd sther hand, where there is little air, there cannot be 
ed to agreat appetite for food. There are no periods, accord- 
ron ingly, if we except a period of severe bodily exercise, 
wuse of | here the constitution demands such a variety of sup- 
i, — ply as immediately before and after dinner; and, in the 
“ Present state of society, a large share of the evil, not 
elf almost 


frequently attendant upon a dinner party, does not 
lays arise so much from individuals having taken 
ore than their constitution requires, but rather from 

vitiated air with which the system is usually sur- 
Wunded at such periods. Some years ago, about fifty 
Members of one of the Royal Society clubs at Edin- 


# Mustrations of the Theory and Practice of Ventilation, with 
Remarks on Warming, Exclusive Lighting, and the Communica- 
Sound. au Sort Reewee Bam, HD, ¥-8.8.5 London : 


pro- | burgh dined in an a 


t I had constructed, where, 
though illuminated by gas, the products of its combus- 
tion were essentially excluded, as they were all removed 
by a ventilating tube connected with, but concealed in, 
the drop of the Gothic pendant in which the central lights 


were p) Large quantities of a mild atmosphere 
were constantly supplied, and passed in quick succession 
through the apartment during the whole evening, the 
effect being varied from time to time by infusing odori- 
ferous materials. Nothing very special was noticed dur- 
ing the time of dinner by the members; but Mr Barry; 
of the British Hotel, who provided the dinner, and w 
from the members of the club being in the habit 
dining frequently at his rooms, was familiar with their 
constitutions, showed the committee that three times 
the amount of wines had been taken that was usually 
consumed by the same party in a room lighted by gas, 
but not ventilated—that he had been surprised to observe 
that gentlemen, whose usual allowance was two glasses, 
took, without hesitation, as much as half a bottle—that 
those who were in the habit of taking half a bottle, took 
a bottle and a-half; and that, in short, he had been 
compelled twice to send hackney-coaches for additional 
supplies during dinner, though he had provided a larger 
supply than usual, considering the circumstances under 
which the members met. 

Minute inquiries afterwards assured me that no head- 
ache nor other injurious consequence had followed this 
meeting, nor were any of the members aware, at the 
moment, that they had partaken more heartily than 
usual, till Mr Barry showed them what had taken place. 
The meeting included individuals of all ages, and of ex- 
treme variety of occupations, among whom there were 
judges and members of Parliament, medical men and 
members of the bar, naval and military officers, whose 
different ages varied as much as their very various pro- 
fessional occupations. 

Though the illustration now detailed is important, in 
placing in an extreme point of view the power of a pure 
atmosphere, supplied freely without offensive currents, 
the facts illustrated must be more or less familiar to all 
who have paid any attention to the influence of the 
air upon the appetite.’ The operations of a vitiated 
atmosphere are nowhere, he says, ‘ seen more distinctly 
than in numbers of the refreshment-rooms in which 
this great metropolis abounds. Many a hard-worked 
clerk too often imagines he has had enough for his 
support, because he has taken all that his appetite 
permitted; whereas the saturated atmosphere in which 
he dines may have reduced his appetite by a half, and 
made him contented with an inadequate supply.’ 

The ventilation and heating of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment have already been described in this journal: they 
are, as is well known, combined in one system, by which 
heated air is caused to pass continually into the room 
through the floor, and out at the ceiling, by means of a 
fire-draught in an adjoining chimney. The system ap- 
pears simple, but, in reality, it is surrounded with diffi- 
culties, as will appear from the following explanations. 


‘In directing the ventilation [of the House], great diffi- | 


culty is often experienced in ascertaining the feelings of | 
These necessarily fluctuate with every | 


the members. 


change of circumstances in the state of the internal or | 


external atmosphere that is not immediately controlled, 
independent of the extreme diversity of temperament 
that may be expected to prevail where so many are 
assembled in the same apartment. The first remark 
made after the House of Commons met, subsequent to 
the alterations, was—‘“ The temperature was rising ; we 
shall be suffocated immediately.” This was ad 

to me by a member walking from the bar to the door, 
and he had no sooner passed, than another followed him, 
hurriedly stating as he passed, “I am shivering with 
cold; I can bear this house no longer.” I went to the 
lobby, and stated to each what the other had said, when 
a conversation ensued as to the most desirable tempera- 
ture, as it was obvious that, unless a peculiar 


were prepared at each place, it would be Glemaie te 
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do more than give an average quality, particularly when 
some members demanded a temperature of 52 degrees, 


general at a temperature between 
70 degrees, according to the velocity 
air is permitted to pass through the 
House. ns 7 
Attendants on the ventilation take the temperature 
periodically during the sittings, and are constantly ready 
to receive instructions as to the alterations required 
when they may not have anticipated them, though this 
they are in general enabled to effect. But as no one 
can ever be an exact judge of another’s feelings, and 
from the great diversity of requests at times communi- 
cated to them, and the fact that extreme constitutions 
are necessarily most prone to demand changes, while 
their indications are less likely to conduce to the gene- 
ral comfort, it is not unfrequently difficult for them to 
decide as to complaints ; communications, therefore, as 
to the ventilation, are usually addressed to the sergeant- 
at-arms, whose knowledge of the general expression of 
opinion is always a safer guide than that of individual 
members. In some cases, where the debates in both 
Houses have continued for a long period, and the fluc- 
tuations have been great, both in the state of the weather 
and of the numbers attending, I have occasionally, in 
studying details as to the action of the ventilation, made, 
with advantage, from fifty to one hundred variations in 
the quantity or quality of the air supplied in a single 
night. 7 be 
Since the alterations were made in 1836, the atmo- 
sphere with which the right honourable the speaker is 
supplied has been placed under special control. Before 
this was done, it was impossible to give the kind of at- 
mosphere generally desirable in the House, and, at the 
same time, to meet the very ‘different circumstances 
which always require attention in a case where the 
duties, and a sitting extending so frequently 
to ten or twelve hours, or to a longer period, necessarily 
demand special modifications. The same has been 
done, also, in respect to that provided fer the sergeant- 
at-arms. 


The atmosphere in the House of Commons never being 
quiescent for a moment, the effect produced by it is very 
considerable on a constitution accustomed to air com- 
paratively stagnant. It sustains a continuous evapora- 
tion, both from the lungs and from the surface of the 
body; and no cold currents descending from the win- 
dows, coughing has almost entirely disappeared, com- 
pared with the extent to which it has sometimes been 
observed before the present system was introduced. 
Members who have come down to the House of Com- 
mons unwell, have occasionally been relieved by exposing 
themselves for a short time to a blast of hot, cold, or 
tempered air in the air-channels.’ 

. It would be out of place here to advert particularly to 
any of the plans brought forward by Dr Reid for venti- 
lation in the various cases to which it is to be applied. 
Sufficient it is for us to state, that here the whole sub- 
ject is elaborately and skilfully treated, so that, for any 
conceivable circumstances, the appropriate modes may 
be learned from this book. We shall conclude with a 
few remarks of Dr Reid on the subject of communica- 
tion of sound, one which he has made his own, even in 
a greater degree than ventilation. ‘ Much interesting 
illustration is,’ he says, ‘ accessible to those who inhabit 
hilly countries, where the endless variety of forms, 
scenery, and outline, is continually presenting new fea- 
tures of observation, especially where different indivi- 
duals arrange so as to communicate with each other 
under a great variety of circumstances. Some of the 
arrangements introduced at the House of Com- 

mons were founded on facts that were first presented to 
my notice during excursions with my — who were 
examination of soils, minerals, and mineral 


knowiedge practically on the open field, 


a they were directed to enter on any examina- 


ion. 
In the open air, in calm weather, and on plain ground. 
no difficulty was experienced jn con without 
effort at the distance of 400 to 800 feet. At night, the 
surface of the ground being free from the currents pro- 
duced by the action of the sun (a which 
Humboldt found to produce a great interruption to the 
communication of sound), and the hum of insects bein, 
stilled, the voice extended much farther, and sati 

us that the accounts given of its being heard at the dis- 
tance of miles, in the stillness of the polar regions, could 
be no exaggeration. In the morning, before sunrise, 
the voice, and occasionally the laugh, of the sailors on 
board the war-ships at anchor off Spithead have been 
heard at a place at Portsmouth, distant two and a-half 
miles in a direct line. The sound of a military band at 
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the hour of roll-call has been heard at the distance of sie 
twenty-one miles from Edinburgh castle. In one of pounc 
the illustrations I laid before a committee of the Ho secch: 
of Commons, I explained the circumstances under whi taste 
Admiral Stoddart and his officers heard (at sea in the |e) 24 
Baltic), as they proved afterwards by a very interesti from 
chain of evidence, the sound of cannon, for a whole day, intere 
at the distance of 300 miles.* Colonel Dod, with several retain 
hundred troops, was on one occasion under arms all Upper! 
night, it being considered on shore that there was an tomer 
engagement at sea; but the noise heard was afterwards I 7 
found to have proceeded from a volcano at the distance bat wi 
of 400 miles. It has been stated that there are de- which 
spatches in the government offices detailing supposed with li 
engagements heard by ships at sea, and that the sound if any 
came in reality from a volcano at a distance of 900 miles wprly 
from the position where the sound was heard. 

But there are few localities where numerous facts ad I 
might not be accumulated, such as have been adverted |My @4.¢# 
to in regard to the communication of sound, illustrative during 
equally of the power of the voice and of the air in a still | but, fc 
atmosphere. And the general conclusion appears to be, wach s 
that few buildings have yet been constructed too large will, of 
for the human voice to fill, where excessive reverbera- them te 
tion can be subdued, where the audience maintains a  diges 
careful silence (for the breathing of multitudes some- It nt 
times produces offensive noise), and where the unity of J {iD 
the atmosphere is preserved.’ . “" 

4 dither 5 

VOYAGE IN AN EMIGRANT SHIP. other’s : 

BY A YOUNG ADVENTURER. in the s 

I can hardly give any reason for the act, but I sup- | opal 
it must have been the mere romantic phrensy of | vas . 
youth, that induced me some eighteen months ago to | dh. 
throw up an excellent mercantile situation in Man- a 
chester—where my Bg gees were of the highest order, ever, le 
and where I enjoyed the perfect confidence of my em- i Asis 
ployers—for the purpose of pushing my fortune in the ets, whi 
wilds of America. Sather 

As my means were exceedingly small, and as, at any grants b 
rate, I wished to enter into the feelings and situation of Jy a 
an emigrant, I took the advice of a man with whom I Thome 
formed a casual acquaintance, and who had crossed the advertise 
Atlantic before, and engaged a berth in the second Hy was ¢ 
cabin of the fine ship Julius Macgregor, sailing from I y,, 
Liverpool to New York, for L.2, 15s., being the price ne 
paid by many of the steerage passengers. My next ph Z 
step was to go with my aforesaid friend to an emi- ot leave 


grant’s store, in order to buy a stock of provisions and 
tin vessels—a very necessary preparation, but one which 
requires some caution. The goods in such places are 
merely made to sell. It is ten chances to one that your 
water-can will leak out half your allowance, and your 


im such as enabled them 
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time you use it, and 
you will not only lose 
for the spare maledic- 

passengers. With regard to 
something little short of a miracle, my 
sil reached New York with little more 
the loss of the lid and the handle. As for 
in the bottom, I stopped it up regularly with 
every time I used it. While hinting, however, 
evanescent nature of the tin materials, I cannot 
| urge the same fault against the provisions. The tea 
‘| had evidently been upon more than one voyage; and 
had the slightest idea of the dearness of leather 
Canada, I should have carried my cheese thither to 
| serve for boot soles, for which purpose it was eminently 
pted. On examining a package marked ‘sugar’ 
qm my list, I found it to contain a very curious com- 


4 
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¢ of of sand and timber, with a few faint traces of 
@ of saccharine matter, but sufficient to give a slightly sweet 
ouse || HH! taste to the mixture. The result of my experience is 
hich | an advice to all emigrants to buy everything they want 
| the || HMR) from some respectable tradesman in the town, whose 
sting interest it is to sell good articles in order that he may 
day, retain his business, and not from oné who has the idea 
veral uppermost in his mind that he is never to see his cus- 
4) Ce r 
8 a0 ||) ©6Trequired to lay in a complete stock of provisions; 
ards bat within this last year a regulation has been made by 
tance which the captain is bound to supply all the passengers 
@ de- vith liberal rations of bread stuff and potatoes ; though, 
posed if any other provisions are wanted, the parties must 
sound y themselves. Oranges and lemons are very much 
miles by sick persons, as well as all kinds of drinks; 
ad I should advise that a large quantity of turnips 
facts BD and cabbages be taken, as, if kept dry, they will serve 
verted during the voyage, and are not only very palatable, 
rative HMB) but, from their antiscorbutic nature, very necessary, if 
a still BF much salt meat is eaten. ‘The choice of other articles 
to be, will, of course, depend upon taste; but I should advise 
> large them to be chosen with special reference to their facility 
arbera- of digestion. 
nine & It was an excellent practical joke, on the part of the 
— ptain, to give our apartment the name of second cabin ; 
nity of but, like all practical jokes, it was enjoyed only by one 
y.. The place was simply one end of the steerage, 
aes off with deals so far apart, that the parties on 
tither side had ample opportunities of inspecting each 
HIP, other’s accom tions. Although the cost of passage 
in the so-called second cabin was greater, the place was 
neither so light nor so well ventilated as:the steerage, 
 T sup- the only advantage it , and I must confess it 
ensy of TP was a great one, being the superior character of the 
ago 0 TM occupants, who consisted mostly of respectable me- 
n Man- WB chanics and farmers. Before proceeding further, how- 
st order, HIB ever, let me advise all who have thoughts of crossing 
my etl: I the Atlantic, to choose one of the regular line of pack- 
e in the iE ets, which always sail on the appointed day if the 
Weather permits. The Julius had never carried emi- 
s, at a0Y TE grants before. When I engaged my passage, the broker 
uation of Ti told me to hasten on board, as she would sail in a couple 
whom 1 I of hours; and as she was already a week behind the day 
ossed the IB advertised, I thought it probable he might be correct. 
e second I was therefore in great fear of her sailing before I 
ing from I was ready, which would involve the loss of my passage- 
the prit Hi money. . However, I found afterwards that I might 
My next I have saved myself a great deal of anxiety, for she did 
an em HE not leave port for three days after, putting the passen- 
sions and ~ many of whom had been on board for a fortnight, 
one ap great expense for food, as fires were not allowed on 
that you Hi - Nothing could be more dreary than the life on board 


Mave prevented it, the mate in 


as I did not wish to lay out money in what seemed a 
supererogatory way, I was obliged to make alternate 
meals of bread and cheese, and bread and butter; and 
when I got tired of that, I ate both butter and cheese 
together by way of a change. I went on deck the first 
morning I came on board, when they were cleaning the 
ship; but one of the sailors speedily contrived to throw 
a bucket of water over me by accident, and the boat- 
swain swore that if I did not keep below while the decks 
were wet, he would throw me overboard; and so be- 
low I went, wet and shivering, with a resolution to re- 
_ there as much as possible until the vessel should 


The centre of the cabin was taken up by the pas- 
sengers’ luggage. Around the sides were the berths, 
beside each of which were placed the occupants’ boxes 
containing their provisions and cooking utensils. The 
berths were a double row of shelves made of rough 
planks, each capable of holding two persons, although, 
upon a push, three, and sometimes four, are packed upon 
them. In our case, however, as we had only about 150 
passengers, three tenants were the utmost allowance for 
one shelf. Mine contained only two. There was no 
separation for the sexes; neither was there any division 
between the berths—an arrangement, or rather want of 
arrangement, which surprised me at first, and seems, on 
after-reflection, very far from what is desirable ; yet it 
is equally surprising how soon myself and all the other 
passengers, the females included, became reconciled to 
it. 


After my rebuff on deck, I changed my clothes, and 
went through the form of a dinner, feeling all the while 
very cold and miserable, and thinking of a fable that I 
had read at school about the squirrel which went to see 
the world. A faint idea now arose in my mind that it 
was possible I might be acting foolishly in quitting my 
comfortable office, and my snug two pair back, for a 
perilous voyage and a country of which I was perfectly 
ignorant. I began to think that if America was as some 
travellers have described it, I should’have a very slight 
chance of ever coming home again; and if the truth 
must be known, I also bethought me how a certain Mary 
would feel when she heard that I had been blown up in 
one of their high-pressure lightning-speed steamers, or 
lost in the profundities of a Canadian forest. But it 
was too late to turn back ; so, clearing my throat, I man- 
fully began to shout forth, in a manner that astonished 
and delighted all my auditors, a song. the only part of 
which I now remember is the end of every verse, which 
is, ‘ And we'll hunt the buffal-o!’ 

After this, feeling a little more comfortable, I got 
out my bed and bed-clothes, and having as yet no com- 
panions, I put them on the sleeping shelf next the ves- 
sel’s side, very wisely considering, that if she should 
lurch much in heavy weather, my companion being 
outside, would be ejected first, and thus break my fall. 
I then lashed my boxes, and got all my things in order 
for the voyage ; having done which, I scrambled up into 
the berth, and looked down upon the busy scene before 
me. It was a perfect Babel of noise and confusion; but 
among much calculated to excite laughter, there was 
one scene that made my heart ache to look at. Im- 
mediately opposite to me, a man and his wife were 
eating their frugal meal. The woman had an infant 
on her lap, about as pretty a child as I ever saw; and 
although only a few hours on board, it had become a 
general favourite, and was a source of continual con- 
tention to all the young ladies on board ; indeed its fame 
had already reached the remoter districts of the steer- 
age. The man, whose name I afterwards learnt was 
Eccles, was a Spitalfields weaver, whom hard times and 
want of employment had compelled to sell off his little 
stock of furniture, in order to settle in America. Both 
he and his wife were young, and had evidently been 
good-looking; but care, anxiety, and sickness, all 
contributed their share to drive everything away but 
their affection for one another and for their child. In- 
deed I never saw two countenances so bereft of all ex- 
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| tively to the squabble, refused to take him on 
| Jess than ten shillings ; and to this he was actually obliged 
| to yield, rather than submit to be ferried across the 
| ocean! 


| The moment the first motion of the ship was felt, all on 


of hope, so heart-broken, so wo-begone; but 
amidst all this they were patient and uncomplaining. 
They seemed as if they knew that they were marked 
out as the prey of mi and misfortune, and had _re- 
to bear without a murmur what they could not 
prevent or remedy. 

there must be an end to all things; and one 


hours’ delay, we took the captain and pilot on board, 
the steam-tug dropped alongside, and we were just go- 
ing off, when two men came on board, and requested the 
captain to stop for a short time. After looking along 
the deck, where we were all assembled, they walked up 
to the place where Eccles and his wife were standing. 
Tt seemed that he owed one of the men some ten shil- 


got to New York and met his brother, whom he ex- 
to see there. The creditor was inflexible. By 

is time a considerable crowd had gathered around 
them, when an Irishman, after hearing all, instinctively 
put his hand in his pocket ; we all followed his example, 
and the next moment the amount was paid. But al- 
though the creditor thus received his due, he made 
little advantage by his visit. The waterman who put 
him on board, and who had been listening by | atten- 
ore for 


At last the captain gave the word, and we were off. 
board, with one accord, gave three mighty cheers, and 
then suddenly became silent. We had been longing for 
the hour of sailing; and now, when it had arrived, we 
would have delayed it if possible ; and when the after- 
fioon came, and the pilot left us, how we strained our 
eyes to catch a distant glimpse of the Welsh coast, per- 
haps for the last time in our lives. When the moon 
arose, we were alone in the world—nothing could be seen 
around us but the clear sky and the sea agitated by 
a gentle breeze. I remember leaning against the bul- 
warks and giving way to the soothing influence of the 
evening. I was thinking of the past, when I was a happy 
thoughtless child: I was thinking of my friends, then 
far away, and wondering if they were now gazing at 
that fair heaven and holy moon: I was thinking of 
one who—but at the moment it occurred to me that 
these wretched apples that I ate in the morning must 
have disagreed with my stomach, and I suddenly dived 
into the cabin. Every soul there, however, seemed to 
have eaten of a similar fruit, and one unfortunate wretch, 
in his agony, was bitterly cursing Columbus for having 
discovered America. The atmosphere was close, the 
noise far from musical, and the smell decidedly un- 
amiable ; but, nevertheless, i inanaged to climb into my 
roosting place, when I covered my head with the clothes, 
and was soon asleep. 

‘About three o’clock in the morning I awoke, and was 
surprised, and at first alarmed, at the different 
affairs had taken. When I went to sleep, we were gliding 
along at the rate of some four knots an hour, with a very 
slight motion, and all was quiet below, except those who 
were sick ; but now we were plunging fearfully, and at 
scream would 


the dashing of the waves sounded to my unpractised 
ears as the signs of a storm, and hastily dressing myself, 
I went on deck ; but there the scene was different. A 
few of the lighter sails certainly were taken down, but 
the sailors were still lounging about the forecastle, half- 

the moon was still bright, and the sky cloudless ; 
and with the exception of the wind being rather more 
fresh, and the water rougher, all was the same as be- 


first 
and 


tenfold vigour, I began to look out for the means of 


a 


Aft 
cooking. On each side of the ship, beside the long- Lang 
there was =~ a long wherein vant eat we fi 

for his breakfast inthe morning, kindled a fire ; || and in 

and I verily believe that, from seven o'clock in the || a hunc 
morning until sunset, when the fire was extinguished, | York. 
there was not a vacant place at either of these grates, || MM) lying | 
Indeed such was the demand, that there were constant | some g 
squabbles for priority, not to talk of three pugilistic en. || Ml) batter) 
counters, in one of which, I am sorry to say, a young | Were s 
man with a name very similar to mine made himself ) Wait p 
rather conspicuous. Besides eating, the steerage pas- | boarde 
sengers have few amusements. We generally lounged || fim) #0d tre 
on the long-boat, or lay down in the lee of the bulwarks, | ) called 
reading while our little stores lasted, or speculating as | very ps 
to the probability of our reaching New York in a month; }) lives in 
now hailing as a treat the appearance of a school of por- || fm) very b 
poises; now watching some gigantic blackfish slowly y) side. 
swimming round the ship, and flinging up jets d'eau for || MB) dently, 
our amusement. ) much | 
There was a melancholy attempt made to get up a || Img) ©rtainl 
debating club ; but it fell to the ground, the first speaker || MJ) smoked 
being unable to proceed further than the preliminary, | both at 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen,’ and no one else being gallant was Co! 


enough to follow him in his break-down. We aiso tried 
a convivial meeting ; but the only one who would sing 
was a man from Glasgow, who persisted in roaring the 
adventures of a Yorkshireman in London with the accent 
of the Saltmarket. It was intensely comic at first, but 
after two or three repetitions, grew rather tedious. The 
only persons who seemed to enjoy themselves were a 
young farmer and a rather pretty girl, both, I believe, 
from Derry. They were never at a loss for a subject, 
but, unluckily, kept all their conversation to themselves. 
I ventured one evening, when they were sitting together 
on the forecastle, to ask them how they managed to pro- 
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cure materials for such long conversations, when the | ie ur 
damsel told me with a smile that they were engaged and a px 
in a discussion about the Union. It occurred to mé th 
that politics must be a mighty pleasant study. at 
At length, after having seen all the sights that are |} soliloquy 
generally seen by voyagers, and which have been so often |Jamy ut Brc 
described, and after having been seven weeks at set, |} pa 
we took the pilot on board ; who, on account of the com- | Mt Ing! 
petition among his trade, had come out 150 miles from |} him in t 
land in his little piratical-looking schooner. When he you out 
came alongside we received him with three cheers. All vas told 
that day he was the lion of the ship. He was a neat- ad I’ve 
looking dapper youth, more like a linen-draper’s ap- % Sir, 
prentice than a man intrusted with the lives of so many ed 
human beings. The women wondered how his mother and abo 
liked to trust him in such a little boat, and the opposite his eye-t 
sex seeming to derive not a little encouragement from thaw. 1] 
the idea that men must be scarce in New York, since |jm™ Where yc 
they employed boys as pilots. However, the following & mi 
night, after sitting up very late, straining our eyes since fmm Vell, th 
it had been dark, we saw the light-house on Sandy jm Set dow 
Hook, and the following morning we were at anchor at i to be. 
the quarantine ground opposite Staten Island. Whenwe | Swin 
first saw land, it had a singularly dreary aspect ; nothing Jay ere sw: 
appeared but a sandy beach, backed by a seemingly in- ~~ 
terminable forest; but gradually the scene changed. 
The sun was shining brightly on the dazzling white i ™% We 
farm-houses and prim churches of Long Island ; the ij thing. 
country was chequered like a piece of patchwork with ~ qua 
fields of every colour. The sea around us was swarm- niles 
ing with shoals of small fish, and we could hear the birds J *anding, 
singing gaily in the distance. It was a very cheering insane co 


sight ; and a stout farmer standing by me, dressed in his 
Sunday clothes, rubbed his hands joyfully together, and 
chuckled out, ‘ Ah, this will do; this is something like’ 
All were in high spirits; and even Mrs Eccies got up 
something like a smile. Curious-looking machines, 
which the pilots called steamboats, were sailing about 
in every direction ; they looked like factories that had 
broken loose, and taken to the water, with the beam 
“= steam-engine working up and down through the 


fore. 
Ha 
‘es, myeel exceedingly my appetite 


little qualm, I began to en- 
returning with 
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and in a couple of hours anchored in the North River, 
hundred yards from the wharfs of the city cf New 
Just at that moment the guns of a large frigate 
| lying astern of us thundered out a salute in honour of 
great personage who was going on board, and the 
| battery on shore took up the echo. The moment we 
re steady in the water, fifty boats that were lying in 
| wait pounced down on us, and in a moment we were 
boarded by a herd of tavern touters, luggage porters, 
| and transportation agents, as they with great frankness 
| called themselves. 'y were all slenderly-built men, 
pale or sallow, looking as if they had passed their 
| lives in a coal-pit. Their thin hair, which was either 
y black or very sandy, was neatly parted on one 
With the exception of two Irishmen, who evi- 
dently had not been long in the country, they were all 
| much better dressed than their class in England, and 
}| certainly much more foppishly so. They all either 
), smoked cigars, or chewed; and one or two indulged in 
| both at the same time. Almost every word they spoke 
was coupled with an oath; and one or two boys, who 
| dressed and talked like the men, and seemed to be con- 
sidered as such by them, made up for the inferiority of 
)) their years by the originality and frequent use of ex- 
pressions that would shock even a Billingsgate fish- 

| woman of the ancien regime. 
I was standing with a young man, who had been my 
messmate and bedfellow, beside our boxes, when a melan- 
tholy-looking individual, dressed in a green jacket, with 


eet asmall glazed cap perched on his head, and his shirt- 
ves. qllar turned down smoothly over his black silk neck- 
ther doth, sauntered past, looking, as if accidentally, at the 
pro- superscription on our trunks. In a minute or two he 
“the came up again in great haste, with a smile on his face, 
aged and a pocket-book in his hand. ‘ Wall,’ said he, ‘it is 
) me ug that I did not recognise you before ;’ but looking 
at his book, and then at me, and breaking into 
t are |) woliloquy, ‘I guess that’s the very article. Your name 
often |} n't Brown, is it? I briefly assured him that he had hit 
set, I distinguished patronymic toa nicety. ‘And your’n 
com |} Inglis?’ turning to my companion, who answered 
from |/M) lim in the affirmative. ‘Wall, I thought I should find 
n he you out; in fact, sir, it takes me to do it—rayther. I 
All was told to be pretty particular with you two gents, 
neat- | 0d I've come to see what I can do for you. The truth 
6 ap ig, sir, said he, with a confidential whisper, ‘I am 
many whamed to say that some of these citizens ain’t over 
other and above good characters; they’d cheat a feller out of 
posite his eye-teeth while he was opening his mouth to take a 
* from thaw. Now, here’s the way we'll fix it; jist stand 
since where you are, and don’t let them touch nothin’, and I'll 
owing FF a man to help to tote your plunder to the boat.’ 
; since ell, thought I, that. is pretty cool—plunder, indeed! 
Sandy |p Set down the traps instantly, and tell me why you take 
‘hor at |g & to be swindlers.’ 
hen we | ‘Swindlers!’ said he, staring ; ‘ who on airth said you 
othing | ea = Traps! Plunder is traps, and traps 
ly in- | . 
the | ile he was gone, we had some leisure to look around 
white ay & We seemed to be the only persons who were doing 
d; the fq ™thing. A matron beside us with five children, and a 
k with - quantity of baggage, was alternately charging her 
swarm niles not to stir from the spot where they were 
e birds Mg Manding, and darting down into the cabin, as if with an 
neering conviction that something was left behind. The 
4 in his  @¥ern touters, by way of saving the trouble of choosing, 
er, and 9 Wietly lifted up such luggage as they had a mind to, 
1g like! td walked off with it to their respective establishments, 
got up ™ "eating the remonstrances of those who did not wish 
schines, j§ @ avail themselves of the hospitality thus forced on 
z about them with a philosophical indifference. The gentlemen 
nat had press, in the meantime, were thrusting themselves 
e beam everywhere, eagerly asking questions about the voy- 
ugh the Mrs Eccles was 


passengers. 
about, introducing her brother to everybody, 


and asking every soul on board to spend a week with 
her, if they should ever come to Canada. At length 
our new friend rejoined us, attended by an Irishman. 
‘This man,’ said he, ‘ will go with you, and I'll foller 
myself in little less than no time. It’s a splendid loca- 
tion he is goin’ to take you to, and dirt cheap. You'll 
live like fightin’ cocks ; you won’t be able to get thin 
no way you can fix it; the smell alone will make you 
fat ; and it’s all first chop—class A. No. 1. Nothin’ mean 
about it—all chicken fixins and uncommon doins. Your 
friend said he wouldn’t have you miss goin’ there for no 
money.’ 

I was just about to ask him the name of my friend 
who was so solicitous about me, but of whom I had not 
the slightest knowledge; but as he was already gone 
to the other end of the ship, and as the Irishman was 
shouldering our trunks, I deferred it till a better oppor- 
tunity; and, with some anxiety as to the nature of 
‘chicken fixins,’ and some misgivings as to the cheap- 
ness of dirt, I brought up the rear, stopping every now 
and then to gaze around me, and forget my own little 
affairs in the feeling inspired by a new and remarkable 
scene. At first view, New York strikingly reminded 
me of a French town, with its narrow dirty streets— 
houses painted in all the colours of the rainbow, and 
signboards plastered over the walls up to the very 
attics—the word ‘pension,’ however, being changed into 
ing,’ and written upon every second house. 
Carters, dressed in French blue frocks, with French 
caps on their heads, were driving their cars furiously 
in every direction, uttering, by way of encouragement 
to their horses, certain mysterious words that might 
easily be mistaken for French. There were the same 
cabarets, and indeed in one place having a sanded floor 
with a little stove in the middle, purporting to be a 
‘grocery,’ I was at first almost positive that I saw my 
old friend Monsieur Jardin of Passy serving out petits 
verres to some soldiers. We endeavoured to get the 
Irishman into conversation, but in vain; he seemed to 
be very sullen; and on our remarking that America 
appeared to be a good country for emigrants, he merely 

i ; and when we asked his opinion of the govern- 
ment, replied that he had no opinion about it at all, at 
all. While wondering at the man’s taciturnity, we 
arrived at our destination, which, as we were inforined 
by a sign hung on a post before the door, was the 
‘Freeman’s Refuge.’ It was a two-storey wooden habi- 
tation, painted white, with green blinds and door, which, 
by the way, was the style of the greater part of the 
houses. The street door opened into the bar-room, the 
distinguishing characteristics of which were the extreme 
neatness of the bar, and the great plentifulness of spit- 
toons. The moment we appeared, every person in the 
room, which was pretty full, rose up, giving a hasty 
glance at us, with one accord turned round and made 
for a door beside the bar, excepting the landlord and 
one unfortunate individual who happened to be drying 
himself with a towel after having washed, and who 
necessarily took a few seconds to drop the article before 
he made his escape, wiping his hands with his coat-tails 
as he fled. While we were staring aghast at these pro- 
ceedings, the landlord, who was a young man, not distin- 
guishable in dress or appearance from the others, came 
up to me and said, ‘I guess you’re come in the Julius 
Macgregor? Wall, I expect you'll be for having dinner ; 
the bell’s jist rung.’ ‘And is that the reason why 
these gentlemen made off so suddenly?’ said I, inexpres- 
sibly relieved by this announcement. ‘Sartinly,’ replied 
he; ‘come on, or you wont be in time for the first table. 
But stop; I guess we'll have a sling first,’ walking be- 
hind the bar. To his great astonishment, however, we 
declined a sling, and following him, we walked to the 
dining-room. It was a long room, with a table about 
a yard shorter than itself, leaving at each end for 
two black waiters to pass. Around the table were seated 
about twenty gentlemen (which is the designation of 


. 


every person of the male sex m Aenean ae 
sons excepted), and three or four of the softer sex. 
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table was covered with fowls, roast sucking-pigs, hot 
joints, pies, cakes, and sweetmeats, and each person 
helped himself sans ceremonie. This would have been a 
pleasant sight at any time; but after having lived on 
salt junk for the last two months, it seemed to me to 
be a peep at Paradise. Even while sitting down, how- 
ever, a shade of anxiety crossed my mind, as I con- 
sidered how ‘uncommon doins’ would suit the state of 
my finances ; but for all that, I was soon as busy as the 
rest. The company seemed to be divided between their 
anxiety to finish their meal in the shortest possible 
space, and the desire to obtain all the information they 

from me. For the first two minutes nothing was 
said, the dead silence that reigned around being broken 
only by the rattling of the knives and forks. At length a 
young cadaverous-looking gentleman, of perhaps seven- 
teen years, who sat next me, dressed in the latest Paris 
fashion, guessed that it was a pretty considerably warm 
day ; and the ice being thus broken, another hazarded 
the conjecture that I had come from England lately ; 
while a third decidedly opined that I would realise a 
great difference in America from what I had been used 
to. This was received with great unanimity, many de- 
claring with an oath that they rayther expected so. 
However, they had now spun out their dinner to the 
unreasonable length of a quarter of an hour, and so the 
gentlemen ses off one by one, and left me alone with 
the ladies. Now, thought I, I shall have some quiet, 
and I helped myself to the wing of a fowl. But I was 
doomed to experience the vanity of human expectations; 
for a little girl of sixteen, who, I afterwards 
MD coef on her bridal tour with the youth men- 
tioned above, taking upon herself to be the spokes- 
woman of the party, began to question me, and to such 
good , that as I had not, in those days, either 
the wit to elude or the nerve to decline answering, in a 
very short time she possessed herself not only of my 
own history and prospects, but also of the private 
memoirs of my ancestors for the last two or three gene- 
rations. And this was not all; for at nearly every reply 
I gave, an old lady from Massachusetts cried out, ‘I 
want to know!’ And thinking she had as good a right 
to the information as the other, I retailed it over again 
for her peculiar benefit. At last, however, I escaped ; 
and hastening, in some perturbation, to pay for my 
dinner, that I might judge of the progress of my ex- 
penses, I found, to my agreeable surprise, that the 
damage was only a shilling! which, I may add, would 
have been the same even if I had indulged in a ‘ sling’— 
namel 7, a dram—both before and after \dinner. As I 
was putting on my hat to go out, the landlord asked 
me if I would not like to ‘ wash up ;’ I thanked him for 
his attention; but not exactly comprehending the pro- 
posal, I thought it safest to decline. 

I hardly know how the afternoon was spent» between 
this hour and bed-time. I have only a dim recollection 
of wandering about for a considerable time, my steps 
still unsteady with the motion of the ship, my head 
swimming with the undulation of the sea, my fancy 
turned topsy-turvy with the novelty around me, and 
my heart agitated with fear and regret on the one hand, 
and the longings and courageous hopes of youth and 
inexperience on the other. When I returned, it was 
time for bed; and thankfully accepting an invitation of 
the youth who sat next me at dinner, given to the 
assembled company, who consisted of about twenty, 
and in these words—‘ Gentlemen, let’s liquor,’ but de- 
clining any further hospitalities for the night, I retired 
to my apartment. 

This was a bare-looking uncarpeted room, with six 
uncurtained tent bedsteads ranged along the wall, each 
with one chair and two lodgers. My hts, however, 
were busy with my own position. Here I was in Ame- 
rica without a single friend, and with only a very small 
number of pounds in my pocket. The die was cast: I 
had wilfully severed myself from all who cared for me, 
and plunged alone and helpless into what was to me, 


this crowded city, and I longed to from it. It 
was my design, as far as my money w carry me, to 
flow on with the tide of emigration ; and already the 
wilds of Canada lay vast and my mind's 
eye. I was restless and feverish for a time; but when 
the light was at length extinguished, and the deep 
breathing of my eleven comrades proclaimed that they 
were already unconscious of the world and its anxieties, 
my cogitations became gradually indistinct. I was stil] 
in the Freeman’s Refuge, but tossing in it on the vasty 
deep. Forests of trees sprung up among the forests of 
houses around me, and the noises of the street were 
mingled with the whoops of Indians. When I fell 
asleep, these incongruities were continued in my dreams; 
and when, at an early hour next morning, I started from 
my uneasy pillow, it was some time before I could com- 
prehend where I was, or that I was really an outcast 
and a vagabond in America. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. | Aberde 
MANIA FOR SAXON WORDS. a 
Of late years there has been a mania for Saxon words, | was fo 
or at least a strong advocacy of that kind of speech, as | throug! 
if there were some especial and inimitable virtue in this | The sv 
portion of our language. Swift and Cobbett are praised | scribed 
in many quarters for the predominance of Saxon phrase- | tinuing 
ology in their writings; and Southey goes so far as to i} on, it v 
express himself in the following terms :—‘ Ours is a of the s 
noble language, a beautiful language. I can tolerate a 1) was th 
Germanism for family sake; but he who uses a French } % cont 
or Latin phrase where a pure old English word does as solved 
well, ought to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, for | enterpri 
high treason against his mother-tongue.’ Is this pre- | generou 
ference of one element of our speech over the rest justi- HW and acc: 
fiable on any rational grounds? We suspect not; for at full, 
we have never seen a single reason presented for the | the swe 
preference—nothing but the preference itself, which / ; 
may be a mere freak or conceit. It strikes us as rather || i) a 
curious, that those who express the preference do not || HM) 48 gala: 
the less on that account use the ordinary quantity of |i} comprisi 
Latin and French words in their writings: Mr Southey, | I) namely 
for instance, employs eight words belonging to these | deamer 
languages in the above two short sentences—one of if Captain 
them, at least, being a substitute for an equally appro- | I) the Prec 
priate Saxon term (tolerate, for bear with), so that, if |) fain Dar 
his own law were to be acted upon, he must have been Dwina : 
hanged, drawn, and quartered himself. But the fact is, | voluntee 
there is no need for discountenancing the use of French | had wide 
and Latin words by these or any gentler means. Our | contemp! 
language was originally Saxon, and that kind of speech | HM) sands of 
served, while we were a simple people, like the Saxons itsue, A 
themselves. But as the ideas of our nation were im- she was | 
proved and extended, it was to obtain appro- iil the deep 
priate words from other sources, and they were drawn |H) she migh 
from French, Latin, and Greek, because these sources |) short but 
were the most convenient. Confine ourselves to Saxon! culty unt 


we might as well try to live in wigwams, with no |) 
government or courts of law but the wittenagemot. We 
cannot dispense with French and Latin now, although 
we were never so willing. Nor is it desirable. An 
English word, of French or Latin origin, provided it be 
moulded into the form of our speech, and does its <a 
expressing the idea which it represents, is quite as good a8 
any Saxon one. 


STEAM NAVIGATION, 


When steam navigation was struggling into existence | 
about the years 1814, 15, and 16, it was the subject of 
loudly-expressed contempt amongst nearly all men who | 
enjoyed, or had ever enjoyed, any command at sea. It 
struck the minds of our bold captains in much the 
same light as Baillie Jarvie’s craft that of Rob Roy—as 
& poor mean mechanical thing, unworthy of the least 
consideration ; and the ability of a ‘steamboat’ (such 
was the name then employed) to outride an angry sea, 


indeed, a New World. was no room for me in 
ee Pe 


or perform any exploit above the paltriest coasting and 
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“Yerrying, and that in fair weather only, was so utterly 
that even the friends of the invention did not 
to pretend to it. Now, it is unnecessary to 
the reader there is steam navigation to Ame- 
fica, the West Indies, and even Hindostan, conducted 
ona approaching the magnificent ; and many men 
| who have been employed in the proud sailing navy of 
| England, are content to steer these mechanical barks 
| through the broad waters. What a triumph is there 
here over professional 0B pe ogey and the Jt-will-never-do 

it! More than this, however, let the original 


On Friday, the 23d February (1844), the Newcastle, 
a fine new vessel bound from Newcastle for Aberdeen 
with coal, was overtaken by a dreadful storm, and 


driven during the night in a disabled state to a place 
) about a mile and a-half off the Girdleness, where she 
| obtained anchorage. Here, on Saturday, the people at 
Aberdeen harbour saw her to be in a condition in the 
highest degree critical, and an effort was made to take 
off her crew by means of the life-boat, but in vain. It 
was found utterly impossible to navigate the boat 
through the breakers in the teeth of so violent a storm. 
The subsequent transactions are thus graphically de- 
scribed by the Aberdeen Journal :—‘ The storm con- 
tinuing with undiminished violence, and night drawing 
on, it was determined to make another effort in behalf 
), of the storm-tossed mariners. The tug-steamer, Samson, 
‘| was thought of, and as the atmosphere appeared likely 
} t continue comparatively clear and calm, it was re- 
) solved that she should be employed on the hazardous 
enterprise. The use of this vessel was promptly and 
| generously granted by Captain Robinson, her owner; 
| and accordingly, about 4 p.m., when the tide was nearly 
at full, the Samson was seen tearing her way through 
| the swelling surf, under the direction of her master, 
} Captain Robinson; Captain Guthrie, of the Duke of 
| Wellington, steering the vessel, which was manned by 
) 4&8 gallant a crew as old ocean ever bore on her bosom, 
) comprising the following experienced shipmasters; 
| namely, Captain Guthrie, of the Duke of Wellington 
| steamer; Captain Lawson, of the Edinburgh packet ; 
| Captain Cadenhead, of the Falcon; Captain Low, of 
| the Preceptor ; Captain Petty, of the Commerce ; Cap- 

fain Daniel, of the Brigand; Captain Sangster, of the 

Dwina ; and Captain Cook, of the Joseph; who nobly 
| volunteered their services on the occasion. The news 
| had widely spread of the daring enterprise which was 
| contemplated, and the piers were crowded with thou- 
, sands of our citizens, eagerly yet fearfully awaiting the 
issue. As the Samson struggled along between the piers, 
the was saluted with three hearty cheers, expressive of 
the deep-felt wishes of the assembled nmiultitude that 
the might return in safety and with success from her 
thort but perilous voyage. She experienced little diffi- 
culty until she reached the bar, over which the infu- 
tiated billows were careering in ceaseless succession, 
threatening destruction to all that dared to come within 
the range of their maddened fury. ° Here the struggle 
mmenced—man’s strength and skill seeming all too 
feeble to meet the elemental war; wave after wave 
tame rushing on, breaking over the frail bark, while 
her quivering hull was for a moment lost to the eye. 
But the tight little steamer held her course, showing a 
fillant front to the breakers; sometimes tossed like a 
tut-shell on their terrible crests, and again grappling 
Mecessfully with the full stretch of their might, scorn- 
fully showing her keel as she dashed triumphantly for- 
Ward ; buried occasionally in the foam of the wrathful 
ocean, but again and again emerging buoyant from the 
ttruggle. Once beyond the breakers, she lay kindly 
fough to the swell of the sea, and, to the inexpressible 
t y An on shore, el par atere ha reach the oe 

r some time, she in ing un 

the lee of that vessel; a boat was add oe at two 


female, were transferred to the steamer; which then 
made for the harbour with her interesting freight, 
bearing them gallantly through the infuriated surge, 
and landing the whole in safety at Waterloo Quay, to 
the delight of the assembled thousands.’ 

There cannot, of course, be the slightest doubt that, 
but for steam navigation, the lives of all on board the 
Newcastle must have been exposed ere long to the 
mercy of a tempestuous wintry sea, a mile and a-half 
from land—that is to say, must have perished. 


FLOATING OF THE PERSON. 


In the storm alluded toin the preceding note, a South 
Shields vessel was driven out of her course for London, 
and stranded at a dangerous place in St Andrews Bay. 
The crew, consisting of nine ns, took to their boat, 
which made for land amidst circumstances of the 
greatest peril. It reached a dangerous half-sunk rock 
—the people on shore expected next moment to see it 
upset—but, by mere accident, it was carried over the 
point of danger by an unusually high wave. To this 
happy chance the preservation of the lives of these nine 
persons is attributed. 

Now, it cannot be too strongly insisted on, that there 
was no need for this lucky accident to save the lives of 
the men. In the circumstances they were in, supposin 
their boat to have been upset, they would have in 
probability been saved had they been furnished each 
with a safety belt to keep them afloat till help was ob- 
tained. Modern science and ingenuity have placed in 
our power the means of floating the person in the water 
for an indefinite length of time, at the cost of a few 
shillings. Why should not every seaman possess one 
of these usefal articles, ready to be employed on any 
such exigency as that described? Mr Carte’s invention, 
composed of cork, and not exceeding a small dressing- 
case in its whole bulk, costs twelve shillings. Belts of 
inflatable Mackintosh, equally efficient for floating, but 
less certain to resist damage, can be had at about the 
same expense. ‘Then there is Mr Carte’s admirable 
Life Buoy, which, on an emergency, could support four 
persons in the water; besides other ingenious appliances 
for the same purpose. Already, these inventions of Mr 
Carte, although but partially introduced, are ascertained 
to have saved twenty-eight lives. Considering their 
proved efficiency, their convenience, and cheapness, it 
seems little less than mindless folly for men accustomed 
to be at sea to want them; a folly as great as it would 
be to despise having linch-pins in a carriage, or a 
Se and fender to save a house from taking 


MR LAING’S PRIZE ESSAY. 


Axsout a year and a-half ago, the proprietors of the 
Atlas newspaper proposed to give a prize of a hundred 
pounds, fifty pounds, and twenty-five pounds, for ‘the 
first, second, and third-best essays respectively, on the 
causes of, and remedies for, the existing distress of the 
country. To insure impartiality in the award of merit, 
Sir David Brewster; Herman Merivale of Baliol college, 
Oxford ; George Pryme, professor of political economy 
in the university of Cambridge ; ‘Thomas Tooke, of the 
Statistical Society, London ; and John Wilson, professor 
of moral philosophy, Edinburgh, were appointed arbi- 
ters. The announcement of the offer, as well from its 
novelty as liberality, excited considerable attention at 
the time, and the result was awaited with a curiosity 
befitting the importance of the subject. The adjudica- 
tors have at length discharged their onerous and labo- 
rious task, some idea of which may be learned from the 
fact, that they examined the productions of 157 competi- 
tors, each of whose essays contained from four hundred to 
five hundred pages of closely-written manuscript. The 


ttips the whole of the passengers and crew, including a 


highest prize was awarded to Samucl Laing, Jun. Esq. 
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e Leeds Mercury, and author 

the Cotton Manufacture. How far 

unded on a correct estimate of the 

of the respective productions, is a point which 

not prepared to discuss, as one only has yet come 

our notice. The proprietors of the Atlas having 

commenced issuing the prize essays in weekly detach- 

ments, wé are enabled to lay before many thousands 

of our readers, who will never see the essays themselves, 

a sketch of the leading nts and conclusions of 

at least the production which has borne the highest 
premium. 

Mr Laing, who belongs to a family in which ability 
appears to be hereditary, has executed bis task with 
considerable skill, and no doubt with much labour, along 
with a conscientious conviction of its importance. Un- 


we think, in presenting that faithful portraiture of our 
times which the reader of such an essay has every rea- 
son to As we proceed, we may perhaps attempt 
| to show the want of comprehensiveness in his views, 

arid the unsoundness of his opinions; and that con- 
sequently his conclusions, logical though they be from 
his premises, are not so uniformly correct as we could 
wish to see them. The subject divides itself into 
three parts, which he has treated seriatim—Part 1. 
Nature and extent of the existing distress, extending to 
six chapters; 2. Causes of the existing distress, extend- 
ing to four chapters; and, 3. Remedies for the existing 
distress, in nine chapters. 

Mr Laing sets out with observing that the complaints 
of national distress point more to an organic malady in 
the framework of society, than anything which can be 

t within the domain of recognised rules. ‘ At 
former periods of history we have heard complaints of 
national distress, and witnessed instances of national 
decay ; but these have been occasioned by causes, and 
accompanied by symptoms, very different from those 
which characterise the present p of social existence 
in England. For instance, invasion of foreign enemies, 
loss of national independence, decay of energy and mar- 
tial spirit, domestic discord, religious persecution, finan- 
cial embarrassment, sudden changes in the accustomed 
course of commerce, are all recognised causes and symp- 
toms of the decline of nations. Of none of these do we 
find a trace in the present condition of England. On 
the contrary, never, perhaps, was there a period when 
national prosperity, judged of by these outward histori- 
cal tests, stood higher. England stands, without dis- 

ute, the first naval and commercial power in the world. 

hips and money, the two great elements of superiority 
in modern warfare, she commands to an almost unlimited 
extent, and by the application of steam, her relative 
ey over other nations is daily increasing.’ There 
is likewise nothing like internal convulsion ; ran- 
cour is abated ; public opinion is becoming more health- 
ful. The prospects of our vast colonial empire afford 
more room for gratulation than apprehension. In the 
West Indies, instead of 800,000 dissolute and discon- 
tented slaves, we have as many civilised Christian fel- 
low-subjects, bound to the mother-country by ties of 
gratitude and interest. At home, abroad, and in the 
colonies, England is great and prosperous. Her public 
credit never was higher. Her resources are stupen- 
dous. The united annual incomes of the people are 
estimated at from L.290,000,000 to L.310,000,000, little 
more than two years of which would pay off the whole 
national debt. Accumulated savings can scarcely find 
an outlet. In the course of about six years, 1700 miles 
of railway have been completed at a cost of L.54,000,000. 
The length of na canals in England exceeds 
2200 miles. The number of inhabited houses in Great 
Britain is pres dag Fe ef eee the number in 
1821. The value of British produce and manufactures 


annually exported has risen, in the course of the last 
fifteen years, from about 1L.35,000,000 to upwards of 
1.50,000,000. In 1840, there were consumed 35,127,000 
Ibs. of tea, 22,779,000 Ibs. of tobacco, 7,000,000 gallons 
of wine, and 3,825,000 cwts. of sugar. In the same 
year there were used 39,814,000 bushels of malt, and 
25,190,000 gallons of British spirits. On the Ist of 
January 1841, the United Kingdom owned 21,983 vessels, 
having a tonnage of 2,724,104; upwards of 3,000,000 
tons of this shipping leave port annually. Since 1820, 
upwards of L.60,000,000 of British capital have been 
invested in foreign loans. 

*It would be easy,’ observes Mr Laing, ‘to accumn- | 
late facts of a similar nature ; but those above cited are | 
sufficient for our present purpose, which is simply to 
show that the country exhibits, as yet, no decided 
symptom of declining wealth, and that whatever may 
be the evils which afflict society, the want. of a sufficient | 
capital to set industry in motion, and to sustain the | 
national burdens, is certainly not among them. Where, | 
then, is the distress?‘ If neither the political circum. | 
stances, the financial condition, nor—considered with | 
reference only to the amount of wealth—the economical 
state of the country, show any indications of decay or | 
danger, how is it that so many serious men shake their | 
heads with gloomy apprehensions, and at times feel 
tempted to doubt whether the amount of evil in the | 
present social condition of England does not preponde- 
rate over the good? It is in the condition of the labouring 
classes that the danger lies. Amidst the intoxication of 
wealth and progress, and the dreams of a millennium of 
material prosperity to be realised by the inventions of | 
science, the discoveries of political economy, and the | 
unrestricted application of man’s energy and intelligence _ 
to outward objects, society has been startled by a disco- | 
very of the fearful fact, that as wealth increases, poverty | 
increases in a faster ratio, and that in almost exact pro- 

rtion to the advance of one portion of society in opu- | 
ence, intelligence, and civilisation, has been the retro- 
gression of another and more numerous class towards | 
a degradation, and barbarism. To speak more 
specifically, the leading facts to which the evils that, in 
one shape or other, are continually forcing themselves 
upon the attention of society, may be reduced, appear 
to be—list. The existence of an intolerable mass of 
misery, including in the term both recognised and offi- 
cial pauperism, and the ised destitution that 
preys, like a —— ulcer, in the heart of our 
cities and densely-peopled manufacturing districts. 2dly. | 
The condition of a large proportion of the indepen- | 
dent labouring class, who are unable to secure a toler- | 
ably comfortable and stable subsistence in return for | 


are 


st 


their labour, and are approximating, there is too much | 
reason to fear, towards the gulf of pauperism, in which 
they will be, sooner or later, swallowed up, unless some- 
thing effectual can be done to arrest their downward 


progress.’ 

To fortify these pegetien, Mr Laing accumulates 
a large body of facts from parliamentary evidence, sta- 
tistical reports, &c. With respect to destitution, he 
shows that the number of avowed paupers in England 
is 1,300,928, or 8} per cent. of the population, which 
is nearly one person out of every twelve. But this 
gives no idea of the real amount of destitution and | 
misery, particularly in the large towns and manufac- || 
turing districts. ‘An enlightened and philanthropic 
foreign writer, in describing the results of his personal 
observation in England, says, with equal force and 
truth, that by the side of an opulence, activity, elegance, | 
and wide-spread comfort, of which the world has no 
xample, every great city contains “a real Ghetto”—a | 
quarter—a hell upon earth, where the reality of | 
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that the most fastidious are bound, from even the in- 
ferior motive of self-defence, to look them in the face. 
One or two facts emphatically as to the social 
deterioration. In Manchester, in 1839, as many as 
42,964 persons, or nearly a sixth of the population, were 


admitted at different medical charities ; and more than 
one-half of the inhabitants are either so destitute or 
degraded, as to require the assistance of public charity 
in bringing their offspring into the world. In Glasgow, 
in the five years ending in 1840, as many as 62,051 
persons were attacked by typhus fever, a disease gene- 
rally produced by filth, intoxication, and vice. In 
Liverpool, from 35,000 to 40,000 of the lower popula- 
tion live in cellars, without windows or any means of 
light and ventilation but the door. Out of 6571 cellars 
lately examined, 2988 were found either wet or dirty. 
In towns not connected with manufactures, similar 
horrors are disclosed. Edinburgh possesses alleys and 
courts vile as those of Manchester; and in Brighton, 
the abode of royalty and fashion, there are districts 
which, for wretchedness and degradation, may dispute 
the palm with the wynds of Glasgow or the cellars of 
Liverpool. The ratio of mortality for all England is 1 
in 48 annually; but in the lowest quarter of Leeds 
it is 1 in 24, in Whitechapel 1 in 26, in Glasgow 1 
in 31, &c.—the greater mortality being traceable to 
poverty, bad ventilation, want of cleanliness, vice, and 
| intemperance. 

| The chapters towards the conclusion of the first 
part relate to the condition of the hand-loom weavers, 
| and other classes of not highly skilled operatives ; also 
| the agricultural, the mining, and the fishing popula- 
| tion. It is, says our author, established, by incon- 
| testable facts, that a large proportion of the dense 
| masses of population, crowded together in the low 
| districts of our large towns, have absolutely no regu- 
| lar and recognised occupations, and live, as it were, 
| outlaws upon society. The most unfortunate class 
| of operatives is the hand-loom weavers, of whom, in 
| 1841, there were upwards of 800,000. It was found, 
y inquiry at Huddersfield, that the average earnings 
| 402 weavers, maintaining 1655 persons, was 5s. 64d. 


a veck, or 24d per day for each individual. At 


ton-under-Lyne, the average family earnings were 
| & 114. per week. At Wigan, the average of 113 
| persons employed gave 3s. 11d. per week for each. In 
| the more favoured branches of hand-loom weaving, a 
wage of about 7s. 6d. was realised; but to earn this, or 
| even an inferior sum, labour was protracted to seventy 
| hours per week. The employment, in most instances, 
was also irregular; and, all things considered, it was 
| manifest that the bulk of the 800,000 persons depending 
| on this precarious employment existed on the verge of 
| extreme destitution. Nearly the same remark might 
be applied to a large proportion of persons employed in 
the great national manufactures. Of two and a-half 
millions of individuals engaged in the woollen, linen, 
and silk trades, there are, in ordinary circumstances, 
about one-third plunged in extreme misery, and hover- 
ihg on the verge of starvation; another third earning 
something better than the agricultural labourer, but 
under circumstances very prejudicial to health, morality, 
and domestic comfort ; and finally, a third earning high 
Wages, amply sufficient to maintain them in respec- 
tability and comfort. Since these facts were elicited, 
Wages have fallen 15 or 20 per cent., and distress has 
spread can invading the condition of the highly- 
paid workmen connected with machinery. From all 
edible investigations, it appears that the English 
agricultural labourer is in circumstances only a de; 

letter than those of the —— paid town operatives, 
and worse than those of the higher class of mechanics. 
His condition is also gradually deteriorating ; with the 
best elements of mental improvement, he is subsiding 
into intellectual darkness and moody distrust and dis- 
content. He is, in fact, almost abandoned to wild 
desperation. ‘He has absolutely nothing to look for- 
ward to; nothing to fall back upon.’ The mining 


population are among the best paid and most regularly 
employed workmen ; but, except in Cornwall, they are 
generally deteriorating in habits, uninstructed, and too 
often intemperate. The fishing population is not in a 
condition of so much deterioration as many others. 
Here Mr Laing closes the first part of his essay, 
having made out, as he thinks, a case of distress and 
demoralisation which deserves to be called national, 
and alarming from the very contentment which _—— 
among the most debased of the population. ithout 
disputing a single fact which he produces, we fear he 
has exposed himself to the charge of keeping out of view 
whatever circumstances go to prove an advance of mind, 
morals, and physical comforts among the classes whose con- 
dition he has pictured as so deplorable. Strangely enough, 
he does not think it necessary to compare past with 
resent misery, an oversight so serious as to weaken 
the whole of his subsequent conclusions. For example, 
allowing that in England 1 in every 12 persons is a 
pauper, what was the proportion forty, sixty, or a hun- 
years ago? Is it only a new fact that our large 
towns contain a vicious population, or that agricultural 
labourers are in distress? It may be true that the pro- 
portion of deaths is as great as 1 in 24 in Leeds, and 1 
in 26 in Whitechapel; but is it not equally true that 
in London, at the middle of last century, the average 
for the whole population was 1 in 20; which argues a 
far greater intensity of poverty, vice, and misery, than 
is at present in existence. Sixty years since, every 
road in the kingdom was haunted by highwaymen, and 
it was quite customary to hang dozens of robbers and 
burglars in a morning at Newgate. All parts of the 
country are now freed of these pests; and capital 
offences, with capital punishments, are comparatively 
rare. In the same golden age of sixty years ago, the 
lower classes sought amusement in cock-fighting, duck- 
pelting, bull-baiting, and other brutal sports ; the same 
classes of persons now resort to mechanics’ institutions, 
libraries, reading-rooms, lecturing halls, and other places 
of an improving tendency. In the matter of intem- 
perance, the people at large are also wonderfully im- 
proved of late years; and the increase of prudence and 
decent economy may be learned from the fact of there 


being now many thousands of benefit clubs, sick and | 
annuity societies, and something like twenty-five mil- | 
lions of pounds sterling lodged in the Savings’ Banks. | 
We are sorry that Mr Laing has not chosen to soften | 


the darker shades of his | pan by these and similar 
bright streams of light, and so far he fails in presenting 
a truthful portraiture of our times. With this caveat 
against his preliminary assumptions, we shall proceed 
in another paper to analyse the second part of his essay. 


CODES OF ETIQUETTE 


In one of his colloquies, the sage Erasmus tells his 
pupil—‘ A gentleman ought to behave himself like a 
gentleman. As often or whenever any one that is your 
superior speaks to you, stand straight, pull off your 
hat, and look neither doggedly, surlily, saucily, mala- 
pertly, nor unsettledly, but with a staid, modest, pleasant 
air in your countenance, and a bashful look fixed upon 
the person who speaks to you ; your feet set close by one 
another, your hands without action. Do not stand titter 
totter, first standing upon one foot and then upon an- 
other, nor playing with your fingers, biting your lips, 
scratching your head, or picking your ears. Let your 
clothes be put on tight and neat, that your whole dress, 
air, motion, and habit, may bespeak a modest and bash- 
ful temper. When you are at a feast, behave yourself 
cheerfully, but always so as to remember what tonnes 
your age. Serve yourself last; and if any nice bit be 
offered you, refuse it modestly ; but if they press it u 

you, take it, and thank the person; and cutting off a 
bit of it, offer the rest either to him that gave it you, 
or to him that sits next you.’ Some of these - 
lations are worthy to be followed; but Fashion—who, 
though the most changeful, is the most arbitrary of 


— 
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codifiers—has very considerably altered the rules of 
etiquette pape ovie yw mh ad It is, for in- 
stance, no longer a point of politeness for young 
or old, to say ‘no’ when they mean ‘yes;’ or to halve 
a bonne-bouche with its donor. Nevertheless, some of 
these maxims held their sway for a very long period, 
for we find them repeated in that popular compendium 
of elementary instruction, ‘ Vyse’s Spelling-book,’ pub- 
lished at the beginning of the present century. Others 
are added in the same work, which serve to show what 
mathematically correct young gentlemen the school- 
master of that day sought to produce. In the chap- 
ter on ‘ Behaviour at Home to your Parents,’ he directs 
his pupils thus :—‘ Having come softly up to the door, 
and knocked at it once, and not too loud, as soon as it 
is opened, goin. Take off your hat as soon as you are 
entered, and don’t touch it again till you are going out. 
As soon as you come into the room to your parents and 
relatives, bow, and stand near the door till you are told 
where to sit.’ The process of commencing a conversation 
is to be extremely elaborate. After you have taken care 
* how you speak to those who have not spoken to you,’ 
the sc is to wait till the person he wishes to ad- 
dress is at leisure, and then to ‘ stand up, that he may 
pa ou want to speak. When his eyes are upon you, 
softly to him, and speak so gently, that others 
on not hear. Before you speak, make a bow or 
curtsey, and when you have received your answer, 
make another, but with discretion.’ These formule in- 
struct the pupil in the whole art of a appearing what the 
naughty boys of the present day ‘ sheepish’—and, 
happily, they are not at present followed. We, again, of 
the modern school of etiquette, deem it a very bad sign 
when young ladies or gentlemen never suffer themselves 
to speak above a whisper. To be continually bowing, 
also, however much discretion is used, we have ceased 
to consider convenient or graceful. Concerning be- 
haviour in company, Mr Vyse is uncommonly parti- 
cular; he even prescribes the exact position in which 
young gentlemen are to sit. The posture is to be ‘easy 
and genteel,’ of which his idea is as follows:—‘ Put 
one hand in the bosom of your waistcoat, and let the 
otber fall easily on your knee.’ The rigid disciples of 
Mr Vyse’s principles, when many of them were seated 
in company, must have presented a curiously uniform 


| effect. Further on, singing, whistling, yawning, and 


‘biting your nails,’ are strictly prohibited; but with 
regulations modern society has, as far as we have 
observed, never as yet interfered. 

It is not to be regretted that many of the unnatural 
restraints formerly prescribed for the young have been 
abolished. The arbitrary imposition of rules of conduct 
by masters, where nature, and the example of parents 
and teachers, are the best guides, while it checked the 
natural flow of anime! spirits, taught the pupils hypo- 
crisy ; to say one thing when they meant another, and 
to be continually acting contrary to their inclination. 
Hence they too often took their revenge, when out of 

ight and relieved of restraint, by running into excesses 

a worse nature than those which the codes of polite- 
ness imposed on them were designed to prevent. The 
effect of such rules was to bring them intc such habits 
of constraint, that nature and reason had no play what- 
ever; whilst in a well-regulated house, where every in- 
fluential member of a family instinctively, and, as a 
matter of course, does just what has been held to be 
most convenient for moving in society with ease and 
propriety, children become far better mannered than 
those who were formally drilled and lectured into good 
behaviour. That example is better than precept, is as 
strikingly exemplified in what have been the 
minor morals, as in those of greater moment. 

France, the head-quarters of European politeness, has 
been far more prolific in treatises on etiquette than Eng- 
land in all ages. ne of the most baggy 
the date of 1838 upon it, and is entitled, ‘ Rules for u- 


subject, a work of some pretension, containing thirty. 
five ters. This code is a vast improvement on that | 
of Mr Vyse. In, for instance, describing the proper | 
mode of carrying on a conversation, the author tells i 
young people ‘ not to be of that number who talk inces- | 
santly, and who do not give others time to say what } 
they think. Should any one speak, allow them to finish 

what they are going to say ; listen attentively, without 


Tera 
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venile Politeness; to Inetruct the Young in Good Beha- 
viour and Graceful Demeanour.’ It is, considering the 


inte g their discourse. Speak neither too loud nor | 
pom py your discourse be low, but distinct and | etique 
familiar, without affectation, as much in what you say, | a 
as in the manner of saying it.’ In the matter of per. | oe mH 
sonal carriage, the French authority is also far in ad- | ducti 
vance of Mr Vyse. He, however, instructs chiefly by | it i - 
negatives :—‘ Do not stoop,’ he says, ‘as if you had a | ten 
pack on your shoulders ; but hold yourself upright, and | polit 
aécustom yourself to that posture.’ applic 
Totes French guide to to gentility, exactly contem- ne 
porary with the last, is entitled, ‘New and Complete W. 
Manual for Good Society, or Guide to Politeness and books 
Good Breeding.’* It contains 350 closely printed pages, | with ¢ 
and addresses itself minutely to all sorts and condi- are 1 
tions of men, showing them how they ought to act in | does : 
every possible variety of circumstances. It would appear | Poll . 
that a different style of conduct is expected in France a» 3 
from different sisdaiehes hence physicians, clergymen, | ‘Ni m 
lawyers, soldiers, and even authors, are each instructed in | sther 
the proper behaviour towards persons with whom they | of ~y 
come in contact. Madame Celnart wisely advises profes- | it th 
sional men to talk as little as possible of their own profes. | oa in 
sions. She recommends the doctor to converse about after th 
law, and the lawyer to inquire particularly into the state | aecoun’ 
of his client’s health ; the military man must be eloquent | Hl) taco 
on ships, and the sailor communicative concerning der «: 
campaigns. Her reasons for forming a code of politeness the ada 
for authors are both strong and flattering :—‘ Why, it || i Doctors 
will be asked, should not authors belong to the ordi- H of salu 
nary category of society? But I inquire in turn, Do |HM) ponti, 
those men, absorbed with high and noble thoughts, || iio 
live a common life?—they, who are constantly seeking |i) . 
for the secret of the beautiful—agitated by passions, Ste 
wandering in dreams, and strangers to the common- | aot t 
places of the world? No,no. ‘Theirs is an existence | { the curt 
apart; one of delights which the world cannot appre- | not to s 
ciate; one which is concealed from vulgar apprehen- | | that she 
sions.’ For gentlemen so constantly in the clouds, a long | | And { 
course of instruction has been deemed necessary ; and all |) 4) have 
authors who may wish to distinguish themselves in com- | the aut 
pany, are imperatively called on to learn by heart from | me of | 
the seventy-first to the seventy- -eighth page of Madame BD etiquett 
Celnart’s Manuel. Passing over ‘ The Art to Shine in | > my 
Society, or Manual for the Man of the World,’ &et | i | point ~ 
we leave the French books of etiquette, to mention one | ‘regular 
of the many which have made their appearance in phi- HM yoni, 
losophical Germany ; for it is quite erroneous to suppose HB thon re 
that the metaphysical character of the Germans pre- | j, 20 str 
vents them from paying every possible attention “4 dote in ¢ 
ceremonious usages. In all the minute details of eti- | be a fac 
quette, that grave people are unequalled ; and Kotzebue | ‘An Eng’ 
satirises this propensity of his countrymen to refine | in a oa 
upon formalities in his novel of ‘ Die Komédiantin aus been thr 
Liebe’ [the Comedians from Choice]. ‘ My uncle, the I iif. in a 
court-marshal,’ says one of the characters, ‘is an author. | t 
He has written a large volume on the shoulder-straps of I a): a 
pages, and another on the art of arranging card- tables. | “for he. 
He is now occupied on his grand work, in eight volumes, Hi pj, is‘ 
and three hundred and forty chapters, on etiquette. One ified 
of the chapters contains excellent rules as to the mat- Hq, ,,,; 
ner in which we should behave towards the prince’s humbly 
ae magrd The German one etiquette, entitled ‘The » £ 
ules of Politeness,’ exemplifies Kotzebue’s sarcasm. It oy Whe 
* Nouveau Manuel Complet de la Bonne Compagnie, ou Guide de 
la Polltsuse ot do la Blousdance, &c. Augmented and revised by Me tere 
dame Celnart. Paris: 1838. waren 
+ L'Art de Briller en Société, ou Manuel de I’Homme du Monde, and 
&ec. Par P.C. et A.L.R., Membres de la Société Acale Bs The L 
mique de Sciences et de Piusieurs Sociétés Litteraires. : 18 Conduct ix 


+ Die Regeln von Héfiechkeit. Vienna: 1832. 
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directions for ad- 


up a subject or a custom, they never enter 
it by halves; they are the most profound philoso- 
the deepest the most inveterate smokers, 
and nicest observers of ceremony, in Europe. 

Italy has produced but few works on the subject of 
etiquette. e truth is, the essence of ceremony is self- 
restraint, which the Italians practise but little. Their 
standard work on the subject, therefore—‘ The New 
Gallant’*—is the very opposite of the German pro- 
duction. Instead of being made up of formal rules, 
it is a grave philosophic treatise on the principles of 
politeness, by an eminent political economist, and is 
applicable to all ages and countries alike. Indeed both 
English and American writers on the subject have 
borrowed largely from it. 

We now pass to such of the innumerable English 
books on etiquette as have fallen under our notice, 
with the view of remarking on some of the curious 
laws which they lay down. In all of them, much 
stress is placed on the manner of saluting our friends. 
Following the authority of ‘Hints on Etiquette,’t it is 
not necessary in England to uncover, unless to a lady. 
‘Never, says the author, ‘nod to a lady in the street, 
neither be satisfied with touching your hat, but take it 
off; it is a courtesy her sex demands.’ On the conti- 
nent the hat is removed indiscriminately to either sex ; 
and in some parts of Germany the act is performed 
after the-parties have met; that is to say, should they 
encounter opposite number ten of a street, one hat is 
taken off somewhere about number fifteen, and the 
other at number five—a peculiarity which gives rise to 
the adage, ‘ Better late than never, like a German bow.’ 
Doctors differ even in etiquette; and another regulator 
of salutations insists that taking off the hat is not 
essential.on meeting a lady. You may sometimes 
—kiss your hand to her;{ but this can only be 
proper to ‘persons with whom you are intimately ac- 
quainted.’ Ladies, according to an American authority,§ 


| are to bow in the street, and on no account to attempt 


the curtsey.° ‘ It is,’ he adds, ‘a mark of high breeding 
not to speak to a lady in the street until you perceive 
that she has noticed you by an inclination of the head.’ 
And this brings us to a point which does not appear 
to have received the attention it deserves from any of 
the authorities we have consulted. This is the difficult 
one of promiscuous recognition. In foreign codes of 
| etiquette, that department of the science is scarcely 
| noticed ; for the reserve and caution which raise the 
) point are only peculiar to the English. Abroad, a 
| ‘regular introduction’ is not absolutely necessary to 
| noticing persons in the street, or to conversing with 
) them in public places; while here, such a preliminary 
is so strongly insisted on, that we have seen an anec- 
dote in a French publication, which, though declared to 
be a fact, is a little too extravagant for implicit belief. 
An English gentleman, as the story goes, while hunting 
in a remote country, perceived one of the had 
been thrown from his horse, and was struggling for his 
life in a horse-pond. On being asked why he had not 
helped the sufferer out of his danger, the precise for- 
ist replied, that he did not like to take the liberty, 
‘for he had never been regularly introduced to him!’ 
This is an extreme exemplification of English reserve, 
modified instances of which are constantly occurring. 
To avoid embarrassments on this score, we would 
humbly suggest two rules. First, Never bow to a 
m unless you are perfectly sure you know him. 
what constitutes knowing him? You may have 


* Nuovo Galateo, de Melchiore Gioja, &c. Milano: 1827. 

t Hints on Etiquette and Usages of Society, &c. London: 1838. 
$ hateentions on Etiquette. By James Pitt, professor cf dancing 
fencing. : 

§ The Laws of Etiquette, or Short Rules and Reflections for 

uct in Society. By a Gentleman. Philadelphia: 1636. 


met him in private or public assemblies, in watering- 
emg or steamboats; you may have conversed with 

there on general topics, and be perfectly cog- 
nisant of his person, name, and station ; still, that does 
not convert him into a recognisable acquaintance in 
the street; and were you thrown together again in 
similar places, though your intercourse might be re- 
peated, it would only be as sizangers. It is related of 
George Selwyn, a celebrated leader of fashion in the 
latter part of the last century, that, when at Bath, he 
got upon this sort of conversational terms with an 
elderly gentleman, whom he afterwards met in London. 
Selwyn endeavoured to pass him unnoticed, but-his 
pump-room friend insisted upon stopping him with the 
exclamation, ‘Why, don’t you me? We be- 
came acquainted at Bath, you know.’ To this Selwyn 
replied, “I remember perfectly, and when I next go to 
Bath, I shall be most happy to become acquainted with 
you again.’ As, however, some dubiety must exist 
about what constitutes acquaintance, the second rule— 
applicable to those who pass bows unnoticed—provides 
for all contingencies. It is this:—Return every bow 
that is offered you. Charles II. and George IV., who, 
on the point of exterior manner, have always been con- 
sidered models, saluted every person in the street who 
saluted them, whatever his grade. This is also the case 
at the present day with the dignitaries of the church ; 
and the mark of respect is paid them without the smallest 
pretence of acquaintanceship. 

The books before us are copious in their information 
on the sciences of eating dinners, drinking tea, making 
visits, sending invitations, &c.; but on these matters 
very little literal instruction can be available ; for what 
is convenient, and considered etiquette in one grade of 
society, and in one part of the empire, is not so in 
others. It is, therefore, much safer to trust to obser- 
vation, and acquire experience ; for, after all, the grand 
comprehensive basis upon which true politeness stands, 
is acting naturally, and doing as other people do—not 
deranging society by strange, eccentric, or conspicuous 
actions. 

The improvement which has of late years taken place 
in the tone of general society is fast abolishing mere 
etiquette, and such works as we have mentioned will | 
doubtless be looked upon, a few years hence, as literary 
curiosities. What is now aimed at is a pervading po- 
liteness founded on benevolence, and which persons of | 
normally constituted feelings readily acquire amongst 
well-bred friends. It is something considerably different 
from mere etiquette, and in many instances opposed to || 
it. It enables us to perform the little courtesies of life || 
easily and naturally, without that kind of flourish and 
formality which a strict adherence to the rules of eti- 
quette produces. Byron’s dictum is more efficacious 
than all the rules and regulations that ever were im- 
posed ; it is, that those persons only are truly agreeable 
and popular in society, who are 


‘at ease, 
And, being natural, naturally please.” 
It is that effort and hypocrisy exhibited by individuals 
who aim at manners which are not the result of general 
habit, which is real vulgarity. A clown in the most re- 
fined society is not really vulgar, be he ever so clownish ; 
it is only when he tries to become genteel that he is so. 
Let us hear on this point the philosophy of the most 
amusing clown, real or fictitious, this world ever pro- 
duced. * Provided,’ quoth Sancho Panza, ‘ I have pienty, 
I can eat more to my satisfaction standing on my legs, 
and in my own company, than if I was to sit by the 
side of an emperor. And if the truth must be told, I 
had much rather dine by myself in a corner, though it 
should be on a bit of bread and an onion, than eat 
turkey-cocks at another man’s table, where I am ob- 


worshi: 


other things of more ease 
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thewhen, Som. tererting bimeel inte society whew 
customs differed from own, and struggling to be 
mate-fellow of the great and rich, Sancho, with the 
naturalness and good-breeding of his peculiar station, 
wishes to decline the honours intended for him. He 
knew that, were he to attempt an imitation of the 
ceremonies of the great, he would become essentially 
ver This is a good lesson for tuft-hunters—pre- 
isely the sort of persons among whom mere etiquette 
is chiefly in vogue. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 
4 CONVERSATION WITH CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


Ow the llth July 1793, I went to the National Conven- 
tion to assist at the debate which it was expected would 
take place on the motion for outlawing Lanjuinais, who 
had miraculously saved himself by flight from the arrest 
under which he had been placed by an order of the 
Committee of Public Safety, in consequence of his hay- 
ing, on the 2d of July, denounced at the tribune Marat 
and his followers for their murderous deeds. In fact, 
Barrere proposed in a long speech, and Robespierre 
seconded in a few words, the project of-a decree for out- 
lawing that individual ; but the very instant that Con- 
dorcet rose to address the members on the subject in 
question, St Just having made a sign to the sans cul- 
lottes, with whom the Committee of Public Safety daily 
filled the space allotted to the public, a tremendous 
uproar began, and numerous stentorian voices were 
heard to exclaim—‘ Outlaw the traitor! Down with the 
royalists! To the guillotine with the friends of Brissot 
and the federation !’ 

Turning my eyes towards that ferocious band, I per- 
ceived with sorrow amongst them a rather stout and 
tall female, dressed in deep mourning, who, however, 
disgusted, and probably horror-stricken at so dreadful 
a scene, soon endeavoured to open for herself a passage, 
and left the house. The unusual presence in such a 
place, and the sudden departure of the unknown but 
decent female, made so powerful an impression on my 
mind, that I immediately resolved to leave the Con- 
vention and follow her, to find out, if possible, who 
she was, and what extraordinary motive could have 
instigated her to visit a place in which so many horrors 
and crimes were perpetrated under the mask of justice, 
and in the name of liberty. 

Fortunately, the woman who had so strongly excited 
my attention was walking rather slowly towards the 
Tuilleries, so that I not only overtook her, but, as she 
seemed absorbed, and unconscious of my presence, I 
was able to examine her countenance very minutely. 
The more I looked at her, the more anxiously I sought 
an opportunity of engaging her in conversation, without 
committing a breach of politeness towards a female 
apparently so modest and dignified. 

We had scarcely arrived at the entrance of the gar- 
den of the Tuilleries, when, by good fortune, a shower 
of rain suddenly overtook us. Having an umbrella, I 
et it, approached, and offered her a share of it. 

ith a dignified but kind expression she replied, 
‘ Thank you, citizen; I accept your offer, and beg you 


most respectful tones; ‘I am not a spy; I meant 
offence by my words; they were the natural expression 


of an Italian mind. I will candidly explain to you why 
I am now in your company. I observed you, a female, 
alone, amidst that horrible multitude assembled in the 
Chamber ; and I was so much surprised to see you there, 
that I followed you with the intention of what 
motive had brought you into such company. Belieye 
me, citoyenne, I am not one who would willingly offend 
you. I came to Paris five years ago in search of instruc. 
tion and amusement, but the political events made me 4 
republican, and the friend and admirer of Brissot ang 
Lanjuinais. For this reason I had gone to the Convep. 
tion.’ 

While I was speaking thus frankly, her eyes, whieh 
she had fixed upon my countenance, seemed to penetrate 
my inmost mind; afterwards, semening Ost natural air, 
she said, ‘ Well, well, young citizen, I believe you; and 
agree that you must have been justly surprised at seeing 
a female alone amongst those strange beings; but I had 
strong reasons for being there. I am glad to learn that 
you were a friend and admirer of Brissot. May I ask 
if you have known the noble Citoyenne Roland ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I knew her in her days of prosperity, 
and do not now shrink from visiting her during her 
adversity.* She always treated me as a friend.’ 

‘Hast thou ever met Barbaroux at her house ?’ + de- 
manded she. 

‘Oh yes, many a time. He is one of the men | 
esteem, and whom I think unjustly persecuted. He is 
an able and pure-spirited republican, Very often he 
has confided to me his projects, his apprehensions——’ 

‘Enough!’ cried my companion, with a pleased look; 
‘I now guess that you are the foreigner whom I haye 
heard Barbaroux speak of with affection as the friend 
of his party.’ She gazed for a minute upon me; then 
turned her eyes towards the sky, as if to see whether 
the rain would soon cease; but I perceived by her 
countenance that her mind was powerfully agitated by 
different emotions ; for at one moment she flushed, and 
then became again pale and melancholy. 

However, a few minutes’ meditation, she said, 
* Now that I know thee, I will ask you a favour. [am 
a stranger in Paris, and have come purposely from the 
country to obtain an interview with Marat, for I have 
some important secrets to reveal to him. Could you 
tell me how I can succeed ?” 

‘ Citoyenne,’ I answered, ‘ Marat is at present very ill, 
and during three weeks has been unable to attend at 
the sittings of the Convention; nay, it is with difficulty 
that he goes sometimes to the Committee of Public 
Safety ; but you may write to him, and request an andi- 
ence, and he will probably grant it to you. I would, 
however, advise you to address yourself to Fouquier- 
Tinville.’ 

‘No, no,’ she exclaimed; ‘I know Fouquier-Tin- 
ville well; but he is the public accuser, and the agent 
of Marat; though, probably, in a short time I shall 
have business with him also. I want to speak first to the 
man who rules at his will over France.’ 

‘But have you ever seen Marat?” 

‘No, I have never seen his person, and am told itis 
repulsive ; but I know him so well by his acts and deeds, 
that I earnestly wish to have an interview with him for 
the sake of my country.’ ’ 

‘May you succeed in your patriotic project!’ I re 
plied. ‘ You will find, citoyenne, that it will be rather 
difficult to obtain any good in that quarter.’ 

‘ Well, well, we will see; but I fear the rain will con- 
tinue some time longer, and I must go home on pressing 
business. Will you fetch a chariot for me?’ 

‘May I dare to ask your name?’ said I with much 
anxiety. 

‘No, you must not, she replied with a resolule 


* Madame Roland was now in confinement amongst other vic 
Girondist party 


Paris, without being aware of her design.—Eb. 


f 
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emphatic 
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ow, go and fulfil my wishes, 
orders, fetched the chariot, 


ly not displeased at my 
said with a sweet smile, * Adieu, 


After I remained for some time ab- 

sorbed in thought, and invented a thousand schemes 

what she could have to reveal to Marat; but at 

last finding no solution to the enigma, I returned home. 

Next morning I had almost forgotten the strange female, 

notwithstanding having passed upwards of an hour in 
conversation with her. 

But two days afterwards, when the almost incredible 
news of the assassination of Marat was spread with 
rapidity and terror all over Paris, I remembered my 

ing; and as it was reported that a young lady had 

oe, him in the heart, I no longer doubted that, as 

she had manifested such an anxiety to see Marat, the 

deed had been committed by the fair unknown whom 

! Thad met in the Convention. Consequently, the day 

that she was tried I was present at her examination, 

and with heart-felt sorrow I recognised my new ac- 

| quaintance in the handsome and modest heroine of 

| France, Charlotte Corday. She wore the same dress 

in which I had seen her. Amidst the assemblage of 

| corrupted judges and jurymen, and in the presence of 

that monster, Fouquier-Tinville, her countenance pre- 

| sented no marks of fear ; nay, she appeared to me more 

| lovely and more majestic than when I saw her first. She 

| acknowledged and gloried in having murdered the man 

, whom she considered the greatest enemy of her country, 

and of a pure republic ; and when the sentence of death 

| was passed on her, while I and many others shuddered, 

| her countenance remained calm, and her angelic smile 

shone triumphant. And I am told that, on the 17th, 

| during her long journey from the Abbaye to the scaffold, 
| she preserved the same equanimity.* 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


| THERE appears in one of those small country papers} to 
which we recently adverted, the following admirable letter 
Mr Carlyle, author of ‘ Past and Present,’ ‘Heroes and 
Worship,’ and other well-known publications. ‘ It was 
addressed, says our authority, ‘to a young man who had 
written to Mr Carlyle desiring his advice as to a proper 
choice of reading, and, it would appear also, as to his conduct 


As to the books which you—whom I know so little of— 
should read, there is ly anything definite that can be 
said. For one thing, you may be uously advised to 
keep ing. Any good book, any book that iswiserthan | 
yourself, will teach you something—a great many things, 
indi ond Cepety, yous mind be open te loan, is | 
old counsel of Johnson's is also good, and universally ap- | 
plicable: —‘ Read the book you do honestly feel a wish and | 
curiosity to read.’ The very wish and curiosity indicates | 
that you, then and there, are the person likely to good 
a! : 3 Ove witen are 7p pega gin of our ca = ies;” | 
that is a noble saying, of deep en it to true | 
men; applicable to e. wishes and efforts in to | 
reading as to other lan. g Among all the obj that | 
look wonderful or beautiful to you, follow with hope | 
the one which looks wonderfullest, beautifullest. You will 
gradually find, by yarious trials (which trials see that you 
make honest, manful ones, not rigger fitful ones), 
what is for you the wonderfullest, ti what 
your true element and province, and be able to profit by 
that. True desire, the monition of nature, is much te be 
attended to, But here, also, you are to discriminate care- 
fully between true desire and false. The medical men tell 
us we should eat what we truly have an appetite for; but 
what we only {imme have an appetite for we should reso- 
lutely avoid. It is very true ; and flimsy, desultory readers, 
who fly from foolish book to foolish book, and get of | 
none, and mischief of all—are not these as foolish, unhealthy 
eaters, who mistake their superficial false desire after spice- | 
ries and confectionaries for their real appetite, of which 
even they are not destitute, though it lies far deeper, far | 
quieter, after solid nutritive food? With these illustrations, | 
I will recommend Johnson’s advice to you. 

Another thing, and only one other, I willsay. All books 
are properly the record of the history of past men—what | 
thoughts past men had in them—what actions 
did: the summary of all books whatsoever lies there. It | 
is on this ground that the class of books specifically named 
History can be safely recommended as the basis of all stud: 
of books—the preliminary to all right and full understand- 
ins of snything we can expect to find in books. Past his- 
tory, and especially the past history of one’s own native 
country, everybody may be adyi to in with that. | 
Let him study that faithfully; innumerable inquiries will 
branch out from it; he has a broad-beaten highway, from 
which all the country is more or less visible ; there trayel- 
ling, let him choose where he will dwell. 

Neither let mistakes and wrong directions—of which 
every man, in his studies and elsewhere, falls into many— 
di ze you. There is precious instruction to be got by 
finding that we are wrong. Let a man try faithfully, man- 
fully, to be right, he will grow daily more and more right. 
It is, at bottom, the condition on which all men have to cul- 
tivate th lves. Our very walking is an incessant falli 


ingeneral. It is now, we believe, printed for the first time ; 

we most earnestly recommend it to the attention of 
our youthful readers, as containing advice of the most 
valuable and practical description, and pregnant with 
truths with which they cannot be too well uainted. 
The young are too much inclined to be dissatisfied with 
their actual condition, and to neglect their immediate 
duties in vain aspirations after others beyond their lot ; and 
they need the monitions of such a kind, but vigorous and 
emphatic adviser as Mr Carlyle, and to have it impressed 
on their minds, that 


To do 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.’ 


Dear Sir—Some time ago your letter was delivered me ; 
I take literally the first free half hour I have had since to 

you a word of answer. 

It would give me true satisfaction could any advice of 
mine contribute to forward you in your honourable course 
of self-improvement, but a long experience has taught me 
that advice can profit but little; that there is a good 
teason why advice is so seldom followed; this reason 
tamely, that it so seldom, and can almost never be, 
sehtly given. No man knows the state of another’; it is 

ys to some more or less imaginary man that the wisest 
and most honest adviser is speaking. 


* For an account of Charlotte Corday’s 
in M2 the present volume of the Journal, No. 8. 
t Cupar and St Andrews Monthly Advertiser. 


—a falling and a eatching of ourselves before we come 
actually to the pavement !—it is emblematic of all things 
a man does. 

In conclusion, I will remind you that it is not books | 
alone, or by books chiefly, that a man becomes if all points 
aman. Study to do faithfully whatsoever thing in your | 
actual situation, there and now, you find either e 
or tacitly laid to your charge; that is your post ; stand in i 
like a true soldier. Silently devour the many chagrins of i 
as all human situations have many; and see you aim not 
quit it without doing all that #, at least, required of you. 
A man perfects himself by work much more than by read- 
ing. They are a growing kind of men that can wisely com- 
bine the two things—wisely, valiantly, can do what is 
to their hand in their present sphere, and pre’ 
anes withal for doing other wider things, if such lie 


laid 
them- 
before 


y> 


Curse, 13th March, 1943. 


RUSTIC SIMPLICITY. 


ua 


y, and i 
ah thy ea addressed Mr " 
* How d’ye do, sir? hope yay ye Be t 
a bit of a favour to ax you. Prey do tell It things 
be on but queerish like up inyLannon, and 
so happens that I've a saved bye a five-pound bank o’ 


men | 
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pe pee, © 90 tn, co 
for it. 


so it’s no 
our st ‘ing.’ 

“ ion, sir, but I won’t keep ’e a minute; if Madam 
mus bare she'd get it for me in less than no time ; she said 
only last Saturday as ever was, she never tasted such beanu- 
bea | ea as the lot I was pleased to sell her the 


The cashier evinced strong symptoms of impatience ; 
these were not lost upon the applicant, who, i in a most win- 
= tone resumed— Well, now, I'll tell ’e what—since Pa 

to ehnage ths here bank you'll be so uncommon kind as 
here bank 0° for one of your own 

e same vally? I'd a precious sight rather have 

that, Ai “eute 1 G Nraow Yarn bo'ce fons ¢? your breaking all 
i they do say a mortal sight o” banks have 


, ma 7am,’ blandly responded Mr M ; ‘Tl 
that wit! rth a great deal of pleasure.’ The proposed ex- 


was 
¥ *e kindly, sir; you be as civil a spoken gentleman 
as a body may wish to meet, and sartain sure I'll tell 
Madam 60 the next time she do come to my standing.’ 
the business concluded to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the parties, the cashier turned on his heel, and was 
about to ensconce himself behind his desk, when the dealer 
greens suddenly checked his progress by audibly ‘reading 
~— “ Promise to pay five pounds on demand.” Oh! ye do, 
ont Then I say, Mr , I don’t mean no offence, 
or naa anything unpleasant like , but I'm hanged if I 
don’t amy wl now, or I'll stick myself up at the door, and 
ory out bank be stopped ! 
eed we say this unsophisticated child of nature carried 


her point ? 
SLIPS OF THE TONGUE. 


The oft-told tale of the actor who, in Richard IIL, in- 
stead of to the text, and repulsing the intrusive 
Gloster with, ‘ My lord, stand back, and let the coffin 

addressed him in cockney dialect, ‘My lord, stand 
pase‘un cough,’ is not a soli in- 
stance of the perversion of my and ore lan- 
a een Saas pe, Ce Hoge. fe were pre- 
sent at the first representation of a lively interlude, the 
name of which us at this moment; but F; 


yed an 
for a 


—- despite a 


baby was much talked bene 

irritable old man, in the course of the piece 

lantern, having resolved to search the 
storm, rendered audible to the vomit by the 


employed behind the scenes to imitate rain 
and wind. i 


loudly de- 

to Back them a wel 

asunder Hamlet and Laertes at the 
Ophelia should have been his majesty’s 


there has been more improvement in machinery t 
Shkon plas tor Cvonty five pedse hetoes thet period. We 
renee ae in stat atthe or nine 
years since, the maximum y of t 
a the — of turning or 

are self- an aevinal use thee ll turn 


aeons of England alone oe deel Could it not 
make sufficient cloth in a few years to cover the whole 
surface of the inhabited part of the globe }—Poor-Lay 
Guide, 


TO A WILD BIRD. 


Sweet is thy gurgling song, 
Wild Bird, that fiittest by on gladsome wing 
The hedgero ww boughs among ; 
Which thou, with thy most sweet companion, Spring, 
Dost make a bower of beauty and of song. 


Say, in thy little heart 

Doth joy or tenderness the master prove ? 
What to thy notes impart 

Their pathos? Is it mingled joy and love 
Give them a magic unapproached by art? 


Where is thy little nest ? 

In the snug hollow of some mossy bank ? 
Or shall we make our quest 

Where tall weeds dip their tresses long and dank 
Into the brooklet, at the wind’s behest, 


That, in a frolic feat, 


ma Latiinn 1 toll ed cee io Gh eames? 


Doth the dark ivy throw 

The beauty of her berries round thy porch; 
Which the bright moon peers through, 

had Goendinnes tate cand 
Or are the bursting May-buds screen enow ? 


As yet, no little voice, 

Whose feeble ‘ chink’ eats into pity’s heart 
(Though it bids thine rejoice), 

To curious ear the secret doth impart, 
A i ~ cela naan 


y, uncareful thing 
Net thought of Dodie cnmew munity mirth— 
Each day its store doth bring ; 
Thy caterer God, thy garner the wide earth ; 
Oh! wise were we like cares aside to fling. 


The lark springs from 
In raptured soarings. Hark ! heaven's arch is ringing; 
Say, does he all unconscious praise his God ? 
Birdling, the Power Divine 
Fat Sie wih Putnam ote ocean erent, 
Will watch o'er thee and thine 
For to his meanest does his care abound ; 
And, thus assured, I all to him resign ! 
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